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AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL meets at Unity House, Pa., for discussions on : eidppiet of 
Steelworkers in industry-forced strike, pending labor. legislation to weaken unions, weaknesses in 


the economy, other issues leading up to RELAIO convention in San Francisco next month. 


Landrum-Griffin Assailed: 


NAM Wrote Lalor | 
Bill, Meany Charges 


Unity House, Pa.—The Landrum-Griffin so-called labor “reform” 
bill is legislation “probably authored by representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers,” for the purpose of “killing” 
the union movement, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said here as 
the Executive Council called for its rejection by a Senate-House 
conference committee. 4 

“We will survive,” said Meany. 
“Bad as the bill is, it will not put 
the labor movement out of busi- 
ness.” 

The council statement said it was 
“inconceivable” that an American 
Congress would “give final approval 
to this anti-labor measure,” and 
added two pledges: 

@ “We are determined to con- 
tinue our fight against corruption 
and racketeering, by union repre- 
fentatives or employers or their 
agents. 

@ “We are likewise determined 
t© continue our fight for a better 
life for the workers of America. 
We will not be deterred by anti- 
labor legislation, no matter how 
Vicious it may be.” 

In Washington, 


the joint conference committee 
went into daily executive ses- 
sions attempting to hammer out 
compromises between the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill and the Senate 
bill passed months. ago after a 
coalition of southern Democrats 
and Republicans had made dras- 
tic changes in the Labor Com- 
mittee’s Kennedy-Ervin bill. 

The committee started opera- 
tions under what amounted to a 
threat that if the Senate conferees 
failed to knuckle under to House 
demands for the Landrum-Griffin 
measure, the anti-labor coalition 
would seek to force a vote on the 
House bill and override their own 
spokesmen. 


Mundt Ties Up Debate 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R.-S.D.) tied 
up the Senate for two hours in 
debate charging that through some 
connivance the Senate might be 
“denied ‘a chance” to vote on Lan- 
drum-Griffin. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
said on the floor that if the con- 
ferees did not make “substantial 
progress” within seven days, ‘he 
would file a motion to discharge 
the Senate conference committee, 
thus clearing the way for a vote 
on the Landrum-Griffin bill as it 
passed the House, — 

The House conferees are heav- 
ily in favor of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill. Only two of the seven 
members—Representatives Frank 

Thompson (D-N.J.) and Carl D. 
(Continued on Page 4) 


meanwhile, 


MacGowan Better 
After Operation 


Kansas City, Kan.—AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. Charles J. 
MacGowan, president emeri- 
tus of the Boilermakers, is 
j recovering in Providence 
Hospital here from an; op- 
eration for removal of an ab- 
dominal obstruction. 

MacGowan, who was uil- 
able to attend the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council meeting at 
Unity House, Pa., because of | 
the operation, was pro- 
nounced in “fair” condition 
by his physicians after sev- 
eral days on the “serious” list. 


Couneil Calls 


Inflation Cry 


‘Hypocritical’ 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council has ac- 
cused the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and its big business allies 

of -“seeking to brain-wash the 
country” with a_ hypocritical, 
phony crusade against inflation. 

The objective of “the billion- 
word barrage,” the council as- 
serted, is to undermine policies 
that have generated economic 
growth for a quarter of a century 
and to replace them. with “reac- 
tionary policies” that can lead only 
to disaster. . 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Federation 


Hits Conspiracy to 
Dismember Unions 


By Saul Miller. 


Unity House, Pa.—Organized labor has mobilized its full strength 
for the showdown battle with the big business-reactionary political 
alliance that is seeking to dismember the labor movement. 

That was the major theme of the mid-summer meeting of the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council here as it: 

@ Rallied the trade union movément against the “conspiracy of 
organized industry” that resulted in the steel strike. 

@ Pledged an unceasing battle against punitive anti-labor legis- 
lation designed to weaken the bargaining strength of unions under 
the guise of curbing corruption... 

@ Exposed the phony anti-inflation’ “prain-washing” campaign 
to undermine America’s economic progress. | 

The council made it clear in a series of unanimously-adopted 
statements that.the industry-forced steel strike, the passage in the 
House of the harsh Landrum-Griffin bill and the propaganda barrage 
on inflation are part of the same campaign to gut the trade union 
movement and turn over control of America’s economic and politi- 
cal life to big business, reactionary political forces. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told reporters covering the 
meeting that the Landrum-Griffin bill is “part of the program of 
big business to hamstring labor and harass the trade union move- 
nient in every possible way.” The ultimate objective, he said, is 
a weak and ineffectual labor movement. | 

This was the council’s areyaas to the major assault on the trade 
union movement: 

@ Labor legislation. ‘The council branded the Landrum-Griffin 
bill “‘anti-labor,” declaring it was the culmination of 12 years of 
anti-labor propaganda triggered by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Under the guise of eliminating corruption, the . 
NAM and its allies are seeking to “tip the Taft-Hartley scales still 
more in favor of employers and against workers,” the council said. 

The AFL-CIO “will continue our fight against corruption and. 
racketeering by union representatives, employers or their agents,” 
while pressing the determined struggle “for a better life for the 
workers of America.” 

At a press conference Meany tagged the House-passed measue. a 
“killer” bill probably authored by the NAM. (See story this page.) 

@ Steel strike. The council declared that the steel strike. is not 
an ordinary labor dispute but goes to the heart of the economic and 
social lives of every citizen as part of “conspiracy which organized 
industry has been mobilizing against the wage earners of America.” 

To meet this threat the council mapped a five-point program to 
mobilize the labor movement behind the Steelworkers, including 
a session of the AFL-CIO General Board at the AFL-CIO con- 
vention to deal specifically with the steel strike struggle. (See story 
below.) 

@ Inflation. The council accused the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and its big business allies of “seeking to brain-wash the coun- 
try” with a hypocritical and phony crusade against inflation toward ° 
the goal of replacing growth policies with the reactionary policies | 
that have brought economic disaster in the past. 

In two other statements the council warned that there is a— 
considerable amount of slack in the economy, including pér- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Supports Steel Strikers. 


With 5-Point Plan, Lashes Industry © 


Unity House, Pa——The AFL-CIO Executive Council has adopted a sweeping five-pronged pro- 
gram aimed at rallying labor’s full and militant support of the beleaguered Steelworkers, and has 
angrily accused the steel industry of playing a key role in a “big business conspiracy” to convert 
unions into “subservient tools of management.” 

The council bluntly accused the steel industry of engineering the. six-week-old nationwide strike 


> 


as part of a deliberate management’ 


plot to “weaken, if not destroy” the | * 


entire labor movement. Spearhead 
of this open assault on unions, it 
added, was the big-business drive 
for congressional enactment of 
punitive anti-labor legislation. 

“In full recognition that the steel 
strike is part of the big-business 
conspiracy,” the council declared 
in a statement adopted at the mid- 
summer meeting here, “we hereby 
declare our determination to make 
the steel strike the struggle of the 
whole American labor movement 
and to mobilize our full resources, 
e human 


our colle boy 
solidarity Lod 
just 


a 


N\ os 5 


.e Designated Labor Day 1959. 
as “Support the Steelworkers Day,” 


The council’s five-point program: 
@ Urged Pres. Eisenhower to 


call top steel industry and USWA 
leaders to a White House confer- 
ence, throwing the “weight and 
moral influence” of the presidency 
into the drive to bring about “‘good- 
faith -bargaining” that would lead 
to a “fair, honest, decent, 
inflationary” settlement of the in- 
dustry-forced strike, 

@ Called on the 13.5 million 
members of the federation to place 
their full support behind the 
USWA, and urged all affiliates to 


port” and to keep rank-and-file 
members informed of the basic 
issues involved. > 


non- | 


render “all practical aid and sup- 


calling for the broadest ‘possible 
“arm-in-arm solidarity” with the 
500,000 strike-bound USWA mem- 
bers and rededication of. all trade 
unionists to “the spirit of unity” in 
the crisis. 

@ Summoned the AFL-CIO’s 
General Board—composed of the 
presidents or principal officers of 
all affiliated unions—into a special 
one-day session Sept. 18, during the 
San Francisco convention, to ham- 
mer out a program that will insure 
the USWA maximum organiza- 
tional, financial and moral support 
of the entire federation. The coun- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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paychecks and steady cmployme 


Council Supports Steel Strikers 
With 5-Point Plan, Lashes Industry 


(Continued from Page '1) 
‘cil issued a special invitation to the 
leaders of all unions to join in this 
General Board session. 


@ Established a special Execu- 
tive Council subcommittee to serve 
as a liaison between the USWA and 
the federation in coordinating all 
programs of labor support. Named | 
to the subcommittee were Vice 
Presidents Al J. Hayes as chair- 
man, James A. Suffridge, Jacob S. 
Potofsky and James B. Carey. 

In a biting denunciation of the 
steel industry, the Executive. 
Council, in a separate statement, 
called the industry-forced shut- 
down “the latest in a series of 
events which illustrate the de- . 
termination of corporate manage- 
ment” to crush the trade union 
movement. 


The council cited the position 
taken by the automobile industry’s 
“Big Three” in 1958 negotiations 
with the Auto Workers, and the 
refusal of electrical appliance man- 
ufacturers to consider “legitimate 
requests for employment security 
programs,” declaring these “were 
forerunners of the frontal assault 
upon cooperative labor-manage- 
ment relationships which is now 
taking place in the basic steel in- 
dustry.” 


Inflation Claim ‘False’ 

The AFL-CIO leaders accused 
steel management of making a 
“false” claim that any wage in- 
creases would be “inflationary.” 
The council pointed to record- 
smasHing profits chalked up by the 
industry in the first half of 1959, 
plus the “‘phenomenal increase in 
worker productivity,” as proof that 


nt, the entire economy benefits. 


IUE Bains $100,000 
To Steel Workers 


Unity House, Pa. — The 
Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers have voted $100,000 
to the Steelworkers to sup- 
port the nationwide strike 
forced on 500,000 members 
| in the basic steel industry by 
12 companies. 

IUE Pres.. James B. Carey, 
in announcing the action of 
the union’s executive officers 
and vice presidents, said that 
“this is not only a justified 
strike of the Steelworkers 
against their employers, it is 
a strike against the union- 
busting employers in all in- 
dustries who are seeking to 
wreck the hard-won gains of 
the workers.” 


+ 


the industry could raise wages and 
benefits without a price increase. 
The council said that eight 
work rules changes demanded by 
management—affecting seniority, 
incentives, work schedules, va- 
cations, insurance, pensions and 
supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits—were aimed at abolition of 
clauses “protecting individual 
working conditions,” to give man- 
agement “full rein to take any 
action at whatever cost to the 
individuals, if such action would 
“result in an increase in profits.” 
The statement went on: 
“Utilizing the genuine concern 
about inflation which is existing in 
America, and what they think is 
the attitude of the public generated 
by the exposition of the sins of a 


as Union Label Week—the 


ket place. 
“Every trade unionist, by 


member,” 


Union Label Week Set 
For Sept. 7-13 by Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has proclaimed Sept. 7-13 


Label & Service Trades Dept.’ 
more widespread demand for goods and services character- 
ized by the union label, shop card and service button. 

In his message to Joseph Lewis, secretary-treasurer of the 
department, Meany “with great pride” saluted the depart- 
ment on the observance of its 50th anniv . 

“The Union Label & Service Trades Dept., is performing 
a notable trade union function by calling to the attention of 
the general public the high quality of union label merchandise 
and the excellence of union services,” he said, 

“The union label on a product means that it was made under 
decent working conditions by workers paid a good living 
wage. The cates See Se Hallack of Bocenty tp the siar- 


when buying from their merchants and informing their friends 
and neighbors of the value of buying union-made products, 
a re eee mere NS Oe ea 


annual highlight of the Union 
S year-around effort to promote 


Seibel ‘ein' ila Sel. oioie 


With 500,000 


small minority of labor leaders, the 


mpanies have decided that this} 


is the time to weaken, if not to 
destroy, the organizations which 
have compelled them to give up 
some portions of their unlimited 
prerogatives in dictating the terms 
and conditions of employment. 


“The steel companies have found 
that the workers in the steel indus- 
try, despite their recent unemploy- 
ment, are nevertheless determined 
not to yield their hard-won union 
protections. . American industry 
should understand that the labor 
movement of the U.S. is fully cog- 
nizant of the fundamental nature 
of the issues involved in this strike 
and they will rally wholeheartedly 
to support the Steelworkers union. 


“The Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO understands the na- 
. ture of the issues in steel. The 
Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO recognizes that at issue in 
this strike are not only differ- 
ences over wages, fringe benefits, 
work rules and similar issues but 
the whole course which labor- 
management relations will take 
in major industries in this coun- 
try in the future. 


“For this reason, the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO, on behalf 
of all of the unions represented in 
the AFL-CIO, pledges to the 
USWA not only its full moral sup- 
port but also every assistance that 
can possibly be rendered to that 
union in its struggle with the basic 
steel industry.” 


Profits, Productivity Soar: 


!Labor Dept. ‘F acts’ 
(Back Steelworkers 


By Gene Zack 
Labor Sex: James P.- Mitchell—Pres. Eisenhower’s one-man 
fact finder in the six-week-old industry-forced steel strike—has re- 
leased a voluminous report, the net effect 83f which appears strongly 
to support the Steelworkers’ position that the industry can afford 
wage increases without hiking prices. 


In New York, USWA Pres. 
David J. MsDonald hailed publica- 
tion of the report as a “positive 
contribution.” He said the report 
makes clear the “tremendous pro- 


“ductivity record” achieved by steel- 

CONSUMER ROLE of goa ‘ecelesi is highlighted in union-sponsored poster campaign scheduled 
in areas with Steelworkers’ district offices or large concentrations of union members: 
‘USWA members now in sixth week of strike forced by management insistence on a’ one-year 
“wage freeze,” posters bring home to the American people that when steel workers have full 


workers and the “overwhelming 
ability of the steel industry. to share 
a portion of such gains with ‘the 
public, the workers of the industry 
and the stockholders.” 

Aided by staff members of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mitchell 
unveiled a series of charts, graphs 
and explanatory notes which, he 
said, “indicate the area which 
exists for a settlement” of the 
stalled steel negotiations. Mitchell 
declined to spell out what that 
“area” was. 

The statistics, which the White 
House ordered published in what 
it said was the hope of settling the 
strike, showed: 

. @ Steel management raised prices 
$4 per ton ior every $1-per-ton in- 
crease in employment costs in the 
past eight years. While employ- 
ment costs for wage employes rose 
$12 in that period—from $32 to 
$44—-steel prices shot up $48. 

Said the Labor Dept. report: 
“The increase in average prices of 
steel products since 1940 has ex- 
ceeded the rise in employment cost 
per ton of steel produced. This 
is true whether employment cost 
for wage employes alone is con- 
sidered, or whether employment 
cost of all employes is taken into 
account.” 

® Productivity of steel workers 
shot up 74 percent since 1940— 
with the output in the first half of 
1959, while not computed sep- 
arately, reported by the BLS as be- 
ing “of course higher” than last 
year’s. 

@ Prices of basic steel products 
are “at peak levels’—178 percent 
above 1940. The rise has been 
“higher and faster than wholesale 
prices in general, and much more 
than retail prices.” 

@ Net profits of the steel indus- 
try—figured either in relation to 
sales or to stockholders’ equity— 
run consistently ahead of those for 
all manufacturing, and soared to 
near-record peaks in the first half 
of 1959. So far this year, steel 


profits were nearly 7 percent of 
sales, and a staggering 14 percent 
of stockholders’ equity. 

‘@ In the first six. months. of 
1959, wage increases were negoti- 
ated for 1.9 million’ workers, and 
another 2.5 million will receive 
automatic boosts this year on the 
basis of previously-negotiated con- 
tracts. Of the workers affected by 


|this year’s negotiations to date, 44 


percent received increases of better 
than 10 cents an hour, and only 4 
percent renewed contracts without . 
receiving wage increases. In ad- | 
dition, 69 percent of the settlements 
liberalized one or more fringe bene- 
fits. 

@ Despite an average wage of 
$3.10 an hour for steel workers, 
sharply fluctuating work schedules 
have kept virtually all of the half 
million USWA members in the in- 
dustry from working a 2,000-hour 
year. Citing the American Iron & 
Steel Institute’s own figures, the 
“steel facts’ report showed that 
the average steel worker earned 
only $5,350 in 1957 and only 
$4,840 in 1958. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
chairman of the Senate Anti-Trust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, said 
Mitchell’s analysis had several de- 
ficiencies. The report, “he said, 
failed “to relate profit figures fo the 
level of steel operations,” and failed 
to “show clearly” the sharp up- 
ward surge in steel productivity in 
the first half of this year. 

Mitchell accused both sides of 
having failed to bargain “seriously” 
thus far and called for a step-up 
in the tempo of talks currently be- 
ing held in New York between the 
USWA and leaders of steel man- 
agement. 

The Secretary of Labor insist- 
ed the Administration had no 
intention of intervening in the 
strike—forced by industry’s in- 
sistence on a one-year “wage 
freeze” plus eight contract 
changes to scuttle union-won 
gains. Mitchell said the gov- 
ernnient would not act until a 
“national emergency” developed. 

He said there could be a “serious 
shortage” of steel if the dispute 
were not settled “by late Septem- 


ber or early October.” 


Broad Study of Internal Disputes 
Ordered by Executive Council 


Unity House, Pa.—An extensive study of the problems causing internal disputes in the AFL-CIO 
has been approved by the Executive Council. 
A special council subcommittee has been set up to conduct the study, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told a press conference here, with the hope that it will come up with recommendations on machinery 


to handle the disputes. 


A progress report, he said, is expected in time for the AFL-CIO convention 


next month. 

He named Pres. Al J. Hayes of 
the Machinists as chairman of the 
committee, with the following mem- 
bers: Pres. Walter P. Reuther of 
the Auto Workers, Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann of the Plumbers, Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne of the Commu- 
nication Workers and AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


The study will cover the. no- 
raiding clause in the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution, the Building Trades Dept.- 
Industrial Union Dept. agreement, 
boycotts, the movement of federal 
local unions into national and inter- 
national unions, the Metal Trades 
Dept.-IUD controversy, organizing 
ethics in competitive organizational 
drives, and contracting-out provi- 
sions in collective bargaining agree- 


o— 


The AFL-CIO No-Raiding agree- 
ment is not involved, Meany told 
reporters, adding that this machin- 
ery is working well. 

The federation president com- 
mented that there are bound to be 
disputes but their importance has 
been magnified completely out of 
proportion. They stem, he said, 
front the introduction of new work 
methods and procedures. 

Meany reported “considerable 
progress” under the agreement 
reached by the Building Trades 
Dept. and the IUD, with the 
majority of disputes arising in 
this area settled by two-man 
teams set up under the agree- 
ment. He noted that in other 
dispute areas a great many are 
settled by the officers of the 


ments, 


AFL-CIO. 


Meany announced that the Steel- 
workers and the building trades 
unions in the Youngstown, O., area 
have firmed up an agreement set- 
tling job controversies. He noted 
that the- agreement between the 
Auto Workers ahd the building 
trades in Detroit, signed last year, 
is working well and is spreading to 
other areas. 


Meany announced also that the 
Steelworkers, initially a signatory 
to the Building Trades-IUD agree- 
ment from which it later withdrew, 
is now prepared to “participate in 
the workings of that agreement.” 

Dispute cases pending before the 
Executive Council are still under 
consideration, Meany said in reply 
to a query. 
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Labor Mobilizes. to Battle | Conspiracy 


Council Assails Drive 
To Dismember Unions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sistent joblessness at or near 5 percent of the labor force, and 
strongly opposed efforts of the Administration and the Federal 
Reserve Board to abolish the 4.25 percent interest rate ceiling 
on long-term government bonds. It urged again wider repre- 
sentation for labor, consumers and small business in the federal 
reserve system. (See story this page.) 

@ International Affairs. The council said the AFL-CIO cannot 
“give recognition to the head of a government which does not 
permit its own workers to have any free trade unions” and which 
seeks to destroy human freedom in any form. * 

In a statement dealing with the forthcoming visit to the U.S. of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, the council reaffirmed its policy 
and the policy of the ICFTU against exchanges of trade union 
delegations with the so-called unions of the Soviet Union. 

Replying to a press conference query, Meany said the council 
yote was not unanimous and that three members had opposed it. 
The council, he emphasized, is “completely unanimous” on the 
threat posed to the free trade union movement by world commu- 


nism. The statement, Meany said, .“will not preclude those who’ 


feel they can make a contribution in the fight against communism 
from meeting with Khrushchev.” (See story, Page 12.) 


@ Foreign trade. Meany told a press conference that the prob- 


Jems posed by imports manufactured under substandard labor 


conditions will be considered by a staff group of the AFL-CIO and 
affiliated unions to work out possible solutions without abandoning 
labor’s traditional support for reciprocal trade programs. 

He also said the council had approved a report of a special 
subcommittee composed of Vice Presidents George M. Harrison 
and Walter P. Reuther that the procedure set up by the Packing- 
house Workers to handle cases under the Codes of Ethical Practices 
was acceptable. 

The machinery allows. appeals to a public advisory review com- 
mission which will review all ethical practices actions of the union’s 
executive board. The Packinghouse Workers will keep the sub- 


- committee advised of the operation of the machinery, and the 


subcommittee is expected to report back to the Executive Council 
at a later date. 

The next meeting of the Executive Council will be held Sept. 16 
in San Francisco. 


@ Political Action. The council called for more work to get 


more unions to participate in the work of the Committee on Politi-| 


cal Education. Meany told reporters that House passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill means there is need for a greater effort, not 
a “slowdown.” (See story this page.) . 


Internal Problems 


In the two actions dealing with internal problems of the trade 
union movement, the council: . 


@ Approved affiliation for the Intl, Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion with the AFL-CIO on a two-year probationary status pending 
approval of the federation’s convention opening Sept. 17 in San 
Francisco. (See story, Page 4.) 

@ Set up a special council subcommitttee to conduct an exten- 
sive study of the problems causing internal disputes in the federa- 
tion. (See story, Page 2.) 

@ Sharply assailed Pres. Eisenhower's veto of the housing bill, 
declaring that any stopgap bill the President forces Congress 
to pass cannot begin to meet the nation’s housing requirements. 
(See story, Page 12.) 

Meany told reporters that the council had voted to set up a 
liaison committee with the Canadian Labour Congress to work out 
common problems affecting both groups. 


He announced also that the council approved a report of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Education urging all federation affiliates 
to participate in the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in order to create as much interest as possible 
in this meeting. 

Three members were absent from the session—vVice Presidents 
Charles J. MacGowan, who has undergone surgery in a Kansas 
City hospital; William L. McFetridge, who is recuperating from an 
earlier operation; L. M. Raftery, who is involved in preparations 
for the Painter’s coming convention. 


REPORTERS covering the council meeting get the news at a press 
conference as Pres. Meany announces the release of resolutions 
adopted, answers questions. 


Labor Must Do More 
In Politics, Meany Says 


Unity House, Pa The Passage of harsh, punitive labor legisla- 
tion by the House means “we have to do more work” to get more 
unions to participate in the work of the Committee on Political 
Education, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a press conference 


here. 


Meany met-With reporters after'> 


a meeting of the COPE Adminis- 
trative Committee. He said the 
committee discussed methods of 
improving political activity in the 
coming year and will come up with 
a further report in January. 

Queried on whether passage of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill means a 
“slowdown” in political activity, 
Meany responded that to the con- 
trary it means there is a need forpP 
more work. 


Political activities, he added, 
will follow the same general lines 
as in the past, with emphasis on 


“educating our people” on the is- 


Youth Camp Rebuilt 
By Union Volunteers 


O.—Some 500,. 


Youngstown, 
workmen from the Youngstown 


-building trades and the Steelwork- 


ers here have worked nine straight 
weekends in a volunteer renova- 
tion of Father Kane’s Youth-Camp 
at Lake Milton. 

Thanks to the union effort, the 
enlarged camp can now take care 
of 120 boys or girls,each week. 


The camp is run-by the Diocese 


of Youngstown and is open to all 
youths from 7 to 16, regardless of 
race, creed or national origin. 
The project was undertaken by 
a special AFL-CIO Building Fund 
Committee. It included members 
of the Carpenters, Bricklayers, 
Painters, Electricians, Laborers, 
Plumbers and Sheet Metal Work- 
ers. They volunteered their labor 
while members of Steelworkers’ 
Dist. 26 purchased the materials 


and handled them on the job. 


sues and the candidates. “We 
have done this to some extent,” 
he declared, “but we must do 
more of it.” 

Queried on the results of the 
1958 election, the federation presi- 
dent said labor had done better 
than in the past but “by no means 
did we win a victory.” 

As to the relationship between 
organized labor and the Democratic 
party, Meany commented that a vic- 
tory for the Democrats was not 
necessarily a victory for labor, 

“We do not consider ourselves 
part of the Democratic party and 
never will,” he said. 


The volunteers completely re- 
modeled five cabins, installing 
toilets and drinking fountains. 
They redecorated the dining hall, 
swimming pool and camp equip- 
ment. They put in a new sew- 
age system and build roadways. 
They built five completely new 
cottages. 

The cooperative venture was di- 
rected by Charles Bishop, president 
of the AFL United Labor Con- 
gress and executive secretary of 
the Carpenter’s District Council. 
USWA Staff Rep. Carl DeNiro 
served as secretary-treasurer. 

Father William Slipski, the 
camp’s director, expressed his grat- 
itude and said the public should be 
as grateful to “such public-spirited 
AFL-CIO leaders of all faiths who 
have joined together and under- 
taken this project out of a humani- 


(Council Flays. 
GOP-Dixie 


Unity House, Pa.—Angrily 
charging a “deal” between Repub- 
lican and. southern Democratic re- 
actionaries, the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive.Council called on Congress to 


‘pass a “meaningful” civil rights bill 


at this session.” ~ -~ 

The council cited press reports 
that the “deal” had been completed 
in the House to shelve civil rights 
legislation this year and pointed out 
that the agreement involved “‘ex- 
actly the same coalition of southern 


cans” which a week earlier passed 


“We are convinced that the 


| vote against labor was part of a 


legislative package deal,” the 
council stated bluntly, and the 
decision to jettison civil rights 
legislation “proves that a sities 
of votes was pledged.” 

The country “must not tolerate 
such cynical political maneuvering,” 
the council declared. : 

The council called upon the pres- 
ent session to enact civil rights 
legislation “which clearly upholds 
the law of the land by effectively 
safeguarding, without | discrimina- 
tion, the civil rights of all Ameri- 
cans,” 


Shipbuilders 
Given Backing 
By Council — 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council pledged its 
solid support to the Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers employed in 
eight Bethlehem Steel Co. ship- 
yards on the Atlantic Coast who 
are facing an all-out offensive by 
management. 

The council said that Bethlehem 
has embarked during negotiations 
“on unlawful, irresponsible and un- 
patriotic action” by putting into 
operation all of its demands which 
deprive employes of hard-won gains 
made over the years. 


The council noted that the 
17,000 workers involved had 
taken action to maintain produc- 
tion of ships needed for national 
defense. 

It added that the company has 
rejected all offers to extend the 
contract, arbitrate issues or call in 
an impartial expert to help achieve 
a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


URW Gets National 
Pact at Armstrong 


New Haven, Conn.—The Rub- 
ber Workers have negotiated the 
first companywide contract with 
Armstrong Rubber Co., providing 
substantial gains in fringe benefits 
and working conditions for the 


tarian motive for our youngsters.” 


2,700 workers in four plants. 


Executive Council Blasts ‘Inflation’ Drive as ‘Hypocritical’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The council’s sharp statement on 
inflation set the tone for two other 
Statements on economic policy. 
One strongly opposed the Admin- 
istration-Federal Reserve Board ef- 
fort to abolish the interest rate ceil- 
ing on long-term government bonds 
and repeated the proposal for con- 
sumer, small business and labor 
Viewpoints on the FRB to make it 
a truly “public system” 

A second declaration reviewed 
the economic situation and found 
“a considerable amount of slack” 
in the economy and “persistent 


joblessness at or near 5 percent 
of the labor force.” 

The brain-washing campaign on 
inflation, the council said, is based 
on a blending of “subtle emotional 
appeals with half-truths and often 
no truth at all.” 

The objective is to get the nation 
to believe that “calamitous inflation 
will engulf us,” it went on, unless 
people stop fighting for school con- 
struction, hospitals and other pub- 
lic facilities; unless they halt. the 
campaign to increase inadequate 
pensions and miserably low wages; 
unless Americans support the 


‘ 


inteanodian® crusade; and unless 
American workers stop seeking rea- 
sonable and justifiable wage .in- 
creases. 

The council asserted that while 
industrial leaders seek to impose 
a freeze on wages there is “no 
freeze on prices . . . on profits, nor 
on the stock options and rétirement 
schemes by which top management 
has been enriching itself.” 

Tackling the “balance-the-budg- 
et” refrain, the council said “it is 
never pointed out that the budget 
could be quickly balanced if the 


unconscionable tax loopholes en-, 


f 


e oe 


joyed by wealthy corporations and, 
individuals were eliminated.” 

The council cited government 
statistics to prove that for more than 
a year consumer prices have hardly 
gone up at all; that more than 70 
percent of the. price increases in the 
last 13 years came in two short 
periods, totaling three years, after 
World War Il and the Korean War; 
that the value of money in the U.S. 
in the postwar period has depreci- 
ated less than in almost any other 
country in the world; and that price 
increases in the 1948-58 period 
have been lower than in any other 


oS: 


‘peacetime period in history, 
Taking note of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability — the 


its “‘at-least-in-words” agreement 
that the key problem is economic 
growth—the council welcomed the 
committee “as latecomers to this 
school of thought.” 

Less than two months ago, the 
statement noted, the Nixon com- 
mittee ‘was “proclaiming the in- 
evitability of inflationary pressures.” 
The council said it hoped that the 
new trend will not stop with words 
but that there will be positive action, 


Deal on Rights 


Democrats and northern Republi- © 


the anti-labor Landrum-Griffin bill, 


Nixon anti-inflation committee and- 
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NAM Wrote fader Bill, Meany Charges 


’w' 


Z Executive Council Shitemont. 


On House ‘Reform’ Measure 


Following is the full text of a statement 
adopted by the AFL-CIQ Executive Council, at 
its summer session at Unity House, Pa., on 
the anti-union Landrum-Griffin labor bill patted 
by the House of Representatives: 


he AFL-CIO has a proud and long record of 
epposition to corruption in any form. — 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
which successfully capitalized on 12 years of 
anti-labor propaganda, has countenanced cor- 
ruption in its own ranks and has opposed effective 
anti-racketeering legislation for months on end. 

In April 1958, the AFL-CIO General Board 
strongly urged the passage of labor reform legis- 
lation by Congress—legislation to protect the 
funds of union members—legislation to safeguard 
the democratic rights of union members—legis- 
lation to help the government get rid of crooks 
operating in the labor-management field. 

The AFL-CIO made one reservation: That 
we would not support but would oppose any 
legislation which under the guise of reform legis- 
lation would in reality restrict and hamper union 
erganization and weaken honest unions in their 
collective bargaining with employers. That res- 
ervation still stands and is especially pertinent to 
the situation today. 

Constructive measures to combat corruption 
and to safeguard union democracy were long- 
since drafted by the Senate committee, and were 
incorporated in the bills which passed the Senate 
both last year and this year. We refer to the 
provisions of the Kennedy-Ives and Kennedy- 
Ervin bills requiring financial reporting by unions 
and officers and regulating union elections and 
trusteeships. 


‘ 


‘However, the controversy in Congress in 
recent weeks has not been concerned with 
these constructive anti-corruption measures, 
which the labor movement has supported and 
continues to support, and in which the NAM 
is not interested. The current controversy 
involves; instead, the long-time campaign of 
reactionary employers to make the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act even more unfair to unions. The issues 
in this fight have nothing to do with corruption. 
Under a smoke screen of talk about corruption, 
the NAM< and its allies are seeking to tip the 
Taft-Hartley scales still more in favor of em- 
ployers and against workers. They want to 
write into the law provisions which would make 
it more difficult if not impossible for unorgan- 
ized workers hereafter to form unions. They 
-want to weaken unions in collective bargaining. 


These are bread-and-butter—employer vs union 
—issues. They have nothing to do with “cor- 
ruption.” They would punish the innocent for 
the sins of the guilty. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council, in the full 
knowledge of the importance of this decision, is 
forced to brand the Landrum-Griffin bill as anti- 
labor. 


These are the key provisions of this measure 


’ which lead us to this conclusion: 


The bill would deny to small unions and small 
employers the right to equal justice under federal 
law provided for large employers and large un- 
ions. Instead of eliminating the “no-man’s land” 
by requiring the NLRB to exercise its full juris- 
diction, this bill would, in most cases, relegate 


Meany Lauds Perlman, 


Unity House, Pa.—Dr. Selig’ 


small unions in their attempts to organize to the | 


state courts, where labor-management disputes 
are. traditionally decided by the issuance of an 
injunction against the union. Thus the concept of 
a national labor statute would be destroyed and 
Balkanization of labor’s hard-won standards, upon 
which the nation’s prosperity is based, would be 
achieved, to the satisfaction of only the sweat- 
shop proprietor. 

The type of secondary boycott universally 
recognized by fair-minded people as a legitimate 
method in an economic dispute would be abol- 
ished, thus depriving unions of a traditional 
method of exercising free speech and denying the 
union the right to protect fair employers and fair 
labor standards.. Under the bill, consumer boy- 
cotts directed against sweatshop employers would 
be outlawed—a provision of questionable consti- 
tutionality. 

Landrum-Griffin bars an employer from agree- 
ing that he will not handle nor ask his employes 
to handle the product of a non-union sweatshop 
or even of a company on strike. It thus denies 
to the union the right to request such a contract 
from an employer and denies to the employer 
the right to make such a contract even where his 


_ conscience or interest dictates such action. 


Making use of a propaganda phrase— 
“blackmail picketing”’—the Landrum-Griffin 
bill proceeds to bar traditional “free speech” 
picketing through which the labor movement 
exposed and defeated the infamous sweatshops 
in the garment and other industries, _ 

By refusing the perfectly reasonable exemption 
of honest small local unions, subject to revocation 
if abused, the House has made practical enforce- 
ment of its union reporting provisions unworkable 
by placing an uhdue burden both on the Secretary 
of Labor and unpaid officers of small local 
unions. 

Under the guise of promoting democracy in 
union elections, the House opens the membership 
lists of trade unions to the Communists, company 
agents and crooks who have long desired to lay 
their hands upon them. 

The House bill would render suspect labor’s 
contribution to civic welfare and national better- 
ment by providing standards not applicable to 
the handling of union funds. It would encourage 
harassing law suits by those determined to create 
havoc in the union’s affairs. 

The unfair character of this bill is clearly dem- 
onstrated not only by the restrictions placed upon 
the organization of workers but by the virtual 
immunity from. regulation given employers who 
engage in corruption and racketeering in labor- 
management affairs. ‘ 


These are but a few of the many reasons 
why we will oppose the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
It is inconceivable that the Congress of the 
United States would give final approval to this 
anti-labor measure, designed to destroy the 
ability of the honest labor unions to do an 
effective job to improve labor’s wages and con- 
ditions of work. 

We are determined to continue our fight against 
corruption and racketeering, by union represen- 
tatives or employers or their agents. 

We are likewise determined to continue our 
fight for a better life for the workers of America. 
We will not be deterred by anti-labor legislation 
no matter how vicious it may be. 


Dead at 70 


-Perlman, famed labor historian who 
died Aug. 14 at the age of 70, was 
praised here by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany for his “tremendous 
contribution to the understanding 


week previous. 


meant.” 
Meany recalled that many pres- 
ent trade union leaders and staff 


“merce, 


im June after 40 years on Wis- 
consin’s faculty and was serving 
as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 


He was born jin Bialystok, Po- 


He had retired | historian. 
the Commons group which in 1918 
published the standard “History of 
Labor in the United States.” 
Students of the Commons-Perl- 
man approach to labor history and 
economics’ went out from Wiscon- 
sin to germinate their ideas at other 


Perlman was part of} 


personnel received their training 
under Perlman at the University 
of Wisconsin. The AFL-CIO, he 

said, “deeply regrets” his passing. 
Perlman died in Philadelphia . 
“ after having suffered a stroke a 


land, the son of a yarnspinner. 
He came to the U.S. at the age of 
20 and completed his education at 
Wisconsin, 
There he studied under and be- 
came a colleague of the late Dr. 
John R. Commons, pioneer labor 


schools, trade unions and industry 
and government agencies. 

In 1929, Perlman published his 
best-known work, “A Theory of 
the Labor Movement.” He also 


authored and co-authored many 
other works in the labor field. 


Executive Council Hits 
Landrum-Griffin Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
. Perkins (D-Ky.)—voted against 
it. y 


The Senate conferees, headed by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
include three ‘ Republicans who 
voted regularly for amendments to 
“toughen” the Sendte bill. 


Unit Vote System 
In a conference committee, the 
conferees of each house cast a 
single unit vote, deciding their po- 
sition on each question by a ma- 


jority vote of their own group. 


Kennedy said that he was hope- 
ful that a satisfactory conference 
agreement could be reached, and 
Senate conferees were reported as 
ready to fight to tone down the 
violent anti-picketing and anti- 

oycott sections of the Landrum- 
Griffin measure. 


It was conceivable that the 
conferees would deadlock, re- 
_port inability to agree on any 
legislation, and leave it up to the 
Senate either to take the House 
bill or the House to accept the 
Senate version, ¢ 


Rep. Charles Halleck (R-Ind.), 
floor leader of the GOP forces that 
worked with southern Democrats 
to put over the Landrum-Griffin 
measure, was reported to have said 
he wanted “a killer or no bill at 
all.” After a delay of 24 hours, 


* Halleck denied the quotation on 


the House floor. 

Citing seven major provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill that make 
it an anti-union measure, Meany 
in his press conference said they 


were clearly “part of the program > 


of big business to hamstring labor 
and harass the trade union move- 
ment.” 
Asked about Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell’s position on the bill, 
Meany said that the Secretary’s 
“unqualified endorsement” was 
in “direct contradiction to state- 
ments and positions” he had 
taken in the past. 
The AFL-CIO, the -council 
statement on the Landrum-Griffin 
bill said, “has a proud and long 
record of opposition to corruption 
in any form.” 


Lashes Business Corruption 


The NAM, on the other hand, 
“has countenanced corruption in 
its own ranks” and has “opposed 
effective anti-racketeering legisla- 
tion” that would affect employers, 
yet has now “successfully capital- 
ized on 12 years of anti-labor prop- 
aganda” to bring the Landrum- 
Griffin measure through the House. 

“They want to write into the law 
provisions which would make it 
more difficult, if not impossible, for 
unorganized workers hereafter to 
form unions,” it went on, 


ILA Given Probational 


Status with 


AFL-CIO 


Unity House, Pa—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has ap- 
proved affiliation of the Intl. Longshoremen’s Association with the 
AFL-CIO on a two-year “probationary status” pending approval 
of the federation’s convention opening Sept. 17 in San Francisco, 

Affiliation of the ILA, expelled by the former AFL in 1953 for 


failure to clean out corrupt and’? 


criminal elements, is subject to 
certain conditions—especially the 
working out of an arrangement 
with the Intl. Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, the AFL-CIO union in 
the same jurisdiction. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told reporters that there is a “good 
chance of a working arrangement 
being consummated” with the IBL. 

He said the ILA has shown tre- 
mendous improvement since its ex- 
pulsion in 1953 in contracts, union 
democracy and ouster of corrupt 
and criminal elements. In reply to 
a query, he’ said he believed the 
expulsion of the ILA in 1953 con- 
tributed to the reformation of .the 
union. 


_ Queried as to whether the 
standards applied to the ILA 
would be extended to other un- 
ions expelled by the AFL-CIO 
since merger, Meany said there 
is no problem in the Bakery 
Workers’ situation where the fed- 
eration-chartered American Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers is 
gaining great numbers of former 
members of the expelled Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers. 


“The membership is taking care 
of the situation,’ Meany said, 
“when they have the opportunity to 
vote.” 

The record shows the overwhelm- 
ing majority of elections have been 
won by the AFL-CIO union. 

As to the Teamsters, Meany de- 
clared, “we'd be tickled to death 
if they ever reached this state of 
grace.” He added the federation 
didn’t know how bad they were 
“until we put them out.” 

He commented that the report 
recommending the admission of the 
ILA would not have come into the 
council‘if the Longshoremen had 
not rejected, at their recent con- 


vention, an alliance with the Team- 
sters and the Communist-dominated 
Intl. Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

The report on the ILA was sub- 
mitted by a committee headed by 
Vice Pres. Richard A. Walsh and 
composed of Vice Presidents David 
Dubinsky, Jacob S. Potofsky and 
Joseph Curran. 

The committee recommended 
that the ILA be admitted to the 
federation “subject to a satisfac- 
tory arrangement being negoti- 
ated between the IBL and the 
ILA which meets with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council” 
and subject to acceptance by 
the ILA of certain other condi- 
tions. © 

These include that between the 
time of admission and the 1961 
convention of the AFL-CIO, the 
president of the AFL-CIO may re- 
quire the ILA to keep him fully 
informed on the conduct of the 
union and that he may issue “such 
directions, instructions and recom- 
mendations” as are necessary to 
effect “further and full compliance” 
with AFL-CIO principles and stand- 
ards. 

‘The report further recommended 
that the council may without con- 
vention action suspend or expel the 
ILA between,the time of admission 
and the 1961 convention if it con- 
cludes that the union has failed to 
comply with directives and instruc- 
tions. 

The ILA filed for affiliation on 
Jan. 8, 1959. The mid-winter 
council meeting set up the four-man 
committee that brought in the re- 
port and recommendations. The 
extensive report details the reasons 
for the expulsion of. the union in 
1953 and the changes that have 


taken place since then, 
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Here is the rollcall 


Jones (D) 
- Huddleston (D) 


ALASKA 
- AL Rivers (D) 


ARIZONA 
- Rhodes (R) 
- Udall (D) 


ARKANSAS 
Gathings (D) 
Mills (D) 
Trimble (D) 
Harris (D) 
Alford (D) 
Norrell (D) 


CALIFORNIA - 


- Miller, ©. W. (D) 

Johnson (D) 

Moss (D). 

- Mailliard (R) 

, Shelley (D) 

Baldwin (R) 

Cohelan (D) 

- Miller, G. Pp, 

- Younger (R) 

. Gubser (R) 

+ McFall (D) 1 

- Sisk (D) ; 

- Teague (R) 
Hagen (D) 

- Sheppard (D) 

- Utt (R) 

. Saund (D) 

- Wilson (R) 


Los Angeles County 


2. McDonough (R) 
- Jackson (R) 

- King (D) 7 
- Hosmer (R) 

- Holifield (D) 

- Smith (R) 

- Heistand (R) 

- Holt (R) 

- Doyle (D) 

- Lipscomb (R) 

- Kasem (D) 

- Roosevelt (D) 


COLORADO 


- Rogers (D) 

- Johnson (D) 
Chenoweth (R) 
- Aspinall (D) 


CONNECTICUT 


‘I. Daddario (D) 


- Bowles (D) 

- Giaimo (D). 
- Irwin (D) 

- Monagan (D) 
Kowalski (D) 


DELAWARE 
McDowell (D) 


FLORIDA 


- Cramer (R) 

- Bennett (D) 

: Sikes (D) 

- Fascel] (D) 
Herlong (D) 
Rogers (D) 

- Haley (D) 

- Matthews (D) 


GEORGIA 


- Preston (D) 
- Pilcher (D) 

: Forrester (D) 
Flynt (D) 
Davis (D) 

- Vinson (R) 

- Mitchel] (D) 
: Blitch (D) 

- Landrum (D) 
Brown (D) 
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- Allen (R) 


‘+ Arends (R) 


- Michel (R) 


io Kluczynski (D) 

- O’Brien (D) 

- Libonati (D) 
Rostenkowski (D) 
- Yates (D) 

- Collier (R) 


1. Pucinski (D) 


- Boyle (D) 
+ Church (R) 


INDIANA 
- Madden (D) 
- Halleck (R) 
Brademas (D) 
- Adair (R) 
- Roush (D) 
Wampler (D) 
Bray (R) 
- Denton (D) 
Hogan (D) 
- Harmon (D) 
Barr (D) 


IOWA 

- Schwengel (R) 
Wolf (D) 

Gross (R) 
Carter (D) 
Smith (D) 

- Coad (D) 
Jensen (R) 
Hoeven (R) 


KANSAS 
Avery (R) 
George (D) 
Hargis (D) 
Rees (R) 
Breeding (D) 
Smith (R) 


KENTUCKY 
Stubblefielg (D) 
Natcher (D) 

Burke (D) 
Chelf (D) 
Spence (D) 
Watts (D) 
Perkins (D) 
Siler (R) 


LOUISIANA 
Hebert (D) 
Boggs (D) 
Willis (D) 
Brooks (D) 
Passman (D) 
orrison (D) 
hompson (D) 
McSween (D) 


MAINE 


Oliver (D) 
Coffin (D) 
McIntire (R) 


MARYLAND 


Johnson (D) 
Brewster (D) 
Garmatz (D) 
Fallon (D) 
Lankford (D) 
Foley (D) 
Friede] (D) 


MASSACH USETTS 


Conte (R) 
Boland (D) 
Philbin (D) 
Donohue (D) 
Rogers (R) 
Bates (R) 

Lane (D) 
Macdonald (D) 
Keith (R) 


10. Curtis (R) 
11, O'Neil (D) 
i2, McCormack (D) 
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- Chamberlain (R)- 


Bentley (R) 


- Griffin (R) 

- Cederberg (R). 
- Knox (R) 

- Bennett (R) 


Broomfield (R) 
Detroit-Wayne Ci 


- Machrowicz (D) 
- Diggs (D) 


Rabaut (D) 


- Dingell (D) 


Lesinski (D) 


- Griffiths (D) 


MINNESOTA 
Quie (R) 


- Nelsen (R) 

- Wier (D) 

- Karth (D) 

- Judd (R) 

- Marshall (D) 


Andersen (R) > 


- Blatnik (D) 
- Langen (R) 


MISSISSIPP] 


: Abernethy (D). 


Whitten (D) 


- Smith (D) 
- Williams (D) 


Winstead (D) 


- Colmer (D) 


MISSOURI 


- Karsten (D) 

- Curtis (R) 

- Sullivan (D) Pe 
- Randall (D) 
- Bolling (D) 

- Hull (D) 

- Brown (D) 

- Carnahan (D) 
~ Cannon (D) 

. Jones (D) 

- Moulder (D) 


MONTANA 


- Metcalf (D) 
- Anderson (D) 


NEBRASKA 


- Weaver (R) 


Cunningham (R) 


- Brock (D) 
4 McGinley (D) 


NEVADA 
Baring (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


- Merrow (D) 
: Bass (D) 


NEW JERSEY 


- Cahill (R) 
- Glenn (R) 


NEW MEXICO 


Montoya (D) 
Morris (D) 


NEW YORK 


: Wainwright (R) 


rounian (R) 
Becker (R) 
ley (R) 


- Barry (R) 

- St. George (R) 
- Wharton (R) © 
» O’Brien (D) 

- Taylor (R) 

- Stratton (D) 

- Kilburn (R) 

- Pirnie (R) 

- RiehIman (R) 
- Taber (R) 
--Robison (R) 

» Weis (R) 

. Ostertag (R) 


zx 


- Halpern (R) xe 
- Bosch (R) 


- Keogh (D) 

- Kelly (D) 

i Celler (D) 

- Dorn (R) 

- Multer (D) 

- Rooney (D) 

- Ray (R) . 

- Powell (D) 

- Lindsay (R) 
3 Santangelo (D) 
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- Teller (D) 

- Zelenko (D) 
- Healey (D) 

% Dollinger (D) 
- Fino (R) 

- Buckley (D) 


- Bonner (D) 
- Fountain (D) 


- Cooley (D) 

- Scott (D) 

- Durham (D) 

- Lennon (D) 

- Kitchin (D) 

- Alexander (D) 

. Jonas (R) 

- Whitener (D) 
12. Hall (D) - 


AL Burdick (D) 
AL Short (R) 
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- Bush (R) 

- Simpson (R) 

- Quigley (D) 

- Van Zandt (R) 
- Dent (D) 

- Saylor (R) 

- Gavin (R) 

- Kearns (R) 

- Clark (D) 

- Morgan (D) 

- Fulton (R) 

- Moorehead (D)- 
- Corbett (R) ~ 
- Holland (D) 


New. York City 


Holtzman (D) 
Delaney (D) 
Anfuso (D) 


2 


\ 


Farbstein (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Barden (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


- Scherer (R) 

- Hess. (R) 

- Schenck (R) 

- McCulloch (R) 
- Latta (R) 

- Brown (R) Ww 
- Betts (R) Ww 
- Ashley (D) R 
- Moeller (D) R: 
- Cook (D) . R 
- Devine (R) Ww 
- Baumhart (R) Ww 


Ayres (R) 


Ww 

- Henderson (R) Ww 
- Bow (R) Ww 
- Levering (D) R 
R 

R 


Hays (D) 


- Kirwan (D), eal 
- Feighan (D) 


Vanik (D) 


Bolton (R) 
- Minshall (R) 


. Albert (D) 
- Steed (D) 

- Jarman (D) 
- Morris (D) 


OREGON 


- Norblad (R) Ww 
- Ullman (D) R 
- Green (D) R 
- Porter (D) R 


PENNSYLVANIA 


- Milliken (R) Ww 
- Curtin (R) Ww 
- Dague (R) WwW 
- Prokop (D) 
- Flood (D) 
- Fenton (R) 
- Lafore (R) 
- Rhodes (D) 
- Walter (D) 


Mumma (R) 
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RHODE 
- Forand (D) 
- Fogarty (p) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rivers (D). 
Riley (D) 
Dorn (D) 
Ashmore {D) 
Hemphill (D) 
McMillan (D) 
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Patman (D) 

- Brooks (D) 

- Beckworth (D) 
» Rayburn (D) 

- Alger (R). 
- Teague (D) 

- Dowdy (Dp) | 
- Thomas (D) 
Thompson (D) 
: Thornberry (D) 
- Poage (D) 

- Wright (D) 

- Ikard (D) 

- Young (D) 

- Kilgore (D) 
16. Rutherford (D) 
17. Burlesen (D) 
18. Rogers (DY 
19. Mahon (D) 
20. Kilday (D) 
21. Fisher (D) 

22. Casey (D) 


UTAH 
1. Dixon (R) 
2. King (D) 


VERMONT 
AL Meyer (D) 


VIRGINIA 
1, Downing (D) 
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- Harrison (D) 
- Smith (D) 

- Jennings (D) 
- Broyhill (R) 


WASHINGTON 

- Pelly (R) 

- Westland (R) 

- Mack’ (R) 

» May (R) 

- Horan (R) 

Tollefson (R) 
Magnuson: (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
- Moore (R) 
- Staggers (D) 
Bailey >. : 
Hechler (D) 
Kee (D) 
. Slack (D) 


WISCONSIN - 


Flynn (D) 
Kastenmeier (D) 
Withrow (R) 
Zablocki (D) 
Reuss (D) 

Van Pelt (R) 
Laird (R) 
Byrnes (R) 
Johnson (D) 
O’Konski (R) 


WYOMING 
AL Thomson (R) 
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Meeting the eChallelge 


rpue NATURE OF THE ATTACK on the trade-inion move-|-\ 


ment has emerged clearly since the middle of the. year, lending 


solid support to the charge that this is the year big business and 
reactionary political groups have chosen to test the unity and] 


Strength of organized labor. 

The industry-precipitated steel strike, sttantning from the demand 
of the giant companies for unconditional surrender -by the union, 
the President’s veto of a critically needed comprehensive ‘housing 
bill and finally the House passage of the harsh, a Landrum- 
* Griffin bill are all cut from the same cloth. © 

The drive against labor is based on the belief that the evidence 
of corruption among a small handful of- union officials and the 
relentless brain-washing campaign that wage increases are infla- 
tionary have created the climate for a challenge to the trade- 
union movement—the sharpest since passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Actin 1947. x 

Passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill is strong evidence of this 


“create-the-atmosphere” approach. The bill, in the sections labor 
attacks, does not go basically to the issue of corruption—especially 


corruption by employers and their agents—but to toughening and |- 


making Taft-Hartley more punitive in trade union bread-and-butter 
areas of picketing, boycotts and state-federal jurisdiction. 

The small union, the little groups of workers desperately seek- 
ing to gain or to hold theoretical rights to self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining—these are the ones that will be hurt worst by 
vindictive restrictions on the peaceful picket line and boycotts. 
And the anti-union employer groups which demanded such restric- 
tions know exactly what they are after. 

The steel industry has picked up the Administration’s anti-infla- 
tion line and used it in an attempt to hammer the Steelworkers into 
line on a wage freeze and to rob a half-million workers of hard- 
won gains in terms of working conditions and standards. 

The steel industry launched its attack after the automotive em- 
ployers had refused in 1958 to negotiate new contracts with the 
Auto Workers for three months—or precisely until they needed a 
skilled, experienced workforce in order to produce their 1959 cars. 
The electrical manufacturing industry paralleled the approach by 
rejecting reasonable demands for broader job-security clauses and 
by presenting alternative proposals that would actually have cut 
the income of its workers. 

Just as the passage of Landrum-Griffin is an attack on all honest 
trade unions, so the steel strike is the strike of all labor, for if the 
steel industry can force the Steelworkers into submission, all unions 
will immediately come under the same sort of attack. 


Presented with this powerfully-financed and _politically-sup- 
ported campaign to transform the American labor movement 
into a weak and ineffectual movement, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council has mobilized for action. 


It has clearly delineated the issues and the nature of the attack, 
pushed aside small, irritating distractions and prepared for battle. 


At the AFL-CIO’s third constitutional convention, opening in San | 


Francisco on Sept. 17, the labor movement will map in greater 
detail the plans to mobilize the entire resources of organized labor 
to meet this new challenge to the continuing effectiveness of free, 
strong, honest democratic trade unions in America. 
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American on 4-Man Faculty: 


ICF ITU's Uganda Labor Colleg e 
Offers Hope to African Galom 


By Arnold Beichman 


_ rN. Uganda—In this East African 
country, four men have undertaken a project 
with vast implications for the economic and social 
future of Africa. 

Under the banner of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, the four—a Swede, an 
Englishman, an American and a Kenyan—have 
been running the ICFTU African Labor College 
since November 1958. The students are union 
officials from all parts of English-speaking Africa. 

Each day—from 9 a. m. until noon, and from 
3 until 4:30 p. m., plus evening lectures—these 
West and Central 
Africa assemble in a temporary classroom to dis- 
cuss such subjects as: 

Industrial relations, money and prices, trade 
union organization and administration, the min- 
ing industry of Africa, problems of employment, 
factors of wage determination, African agriculture 
and other related areas. 

There are lectures and discussions, a question 
period, written tests and quizzes, reports and 


outside reading. In other words, it is like any 


college but with a specialized curriculum. 

Here in this British protectorate which is 
moving toward independence, this labor col- 
lege, first of its kind on the dark continent, 
has become a focus of interest not only for 
the experiment it is, but also as virtually the 
only place in Africa where working trade union 
officials can get the practical, as well as theoret- 
ical, training essential in the building and 
Strengthening of Africa’ s young labor move- 
ment, 

The students, whose course runs from June 1 
to Sept. 26, are serious, argumentative, critical 
and perhaps far more studious than college stu- 
dents of the same age with the assurance of four 


years ahead, There is a sense of urgency, of pres- — 


sure to get a lot done in a short time. The oldest 
student was 37, the youngest 20. 

There are even two young women students— 
one from Ghana, one from Mauritius, a British 
island possession out in the Indian Ocean, The 
majority are here on the recommendation of 
their labor organizations as capable of benefiting 
from ICFTU scholarships paid from the ICFTU 
Intl. Solidarity Fund. Recommendations are also 
made by the Intl. Trade Secretariats or the ICFTU. 

. THE SCHOLARSHIP entitles the recipient to 
round-trip transportation from home to college, 


tuition, free study materials, room and board, 
free medical service and $1.40 a week as pocket 
money. Limited family allowances are paid 
where dependents have no other source of income. 
By next year the college will have its own 
buildings on a 6.5 acre site near the famous 
inter-racial institution, Makerere University, 
Construction of the $275,000 project is ex- 
pected to begin in September. 


Principal of the college is Sven Fockstedt, 40, 
who has been a workers’ education specialist in 
the Swedish labor movement. He moved here 
from Stockholm with his wife and 10-year-old 
son last fall. George F, McCray, 41, came here 
from Chicago with his wife and two children. 
McCray was president for five years of Local 
1006, State, County & Municipal Employes, 

Joseph Odero-Jowi, 29 and_ unmarried, is 
Kenya-born and a boyhood friend of Tom Mboya, 
secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labor. One 
of five children, the son of a dairy farmer, Odero 
passed his high school exams in Kenya, the British 
possession which borders Uganda on the south, 
and then attended St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
India, where he got his A.B. with honors in 
economics in 1957, The following year he took 
a post-graduate course at the Delhi School of 
Economics with emphasis on African economics. 

Prof. John Roper is a retired member of the 
faculty of Sheffield University who taught indus- 
trial relations. 

The initial four-month courses have been in 
English although it is hoped later to introduce 
training in Arabic and in Swahili, one of the 
major regional African languages. 

The college has three purposes: 

1. Training active union organizers and offi- 
cials. 

2. Training trade union teachers who can un- 
dertake teaching programs for rank and file mem- 
bers. 

3. Serving as a focal point for stimulating pro- 
grams of local training in other areas of Africa. 

The real test-of the college’s value will be 
when its graduates return home and put their 
lately-acquired knowledge to work. So far 67 
students have attended, a trifling number whea 
the tremendous problem is considered, 

But it is a beginning, an unprecedented begin- 
ning, and African labor can only benefit from 
this initial step. 
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SEEMS ONLY YESTERDAY when the 
steelworkers and the Auto Workers were en- 
jin their historic battles to win spas and 
we funds from industry. 
ye victories. of the two unions opened a flood- 
and pensions became the subject of collective 
yining On a massive scale. Actually, the 
wA and UAW were not the union pioneers in 
geld. Local 3, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical — 
Hers in New York, established a plan in 1941 
the Mine Workers secured an agreement in 
4 establishing its program with the coal in- 
Biv. There were some earlier programs, too. 
since 1950 pension programs have spread to 
industries. By the end of 1957 more than 
gillion persons were covered by private pen- 
splans. It was estimated that the-reserves in 
s¢ plans had réached $34.8 billion. 


I seems only natural that such figures would, | 
ysed by those who wish to magnify the alleged — 


wer and influence of trade unionism for their 
purposes. 

xOW COMES ALONG the product of a year- 
y study on “Pension Funds and Economic 
redo” by Robert Tilove for the Fund for the 
public to provide us with some perspective in 
ation to these funds. 

In his 88-page study Tilove proceeds to calm 
wide variety of fears. One is the ability of 


andercook Says: 


[he Change in 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
ioadcasts of John W, Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


e 


TIS GENERALLY agreed that, in the past 
few months, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the man 
ho was elected, has been a far more effective 
esident than was his own chosen, un-elected 

yedecessor, Sherman Adams. 

With that grim mentor now exiled, Mr. Eisen- 
ower has gained in confi- . 


ve known him through 
e years believe, in which 
¢ has never been con- 
picuously lacking. 

But. as the first Presi- 
dent in our history to be 
imited to two terms by 
onstitutional amendment 
increasingly gets the feel 
f the tiller of the ship of 
slate in his hands, a clear 
and present danger has 
arisen. The strength of our form of government 
depends upon the balance maintained between 
is executive, legislative and judicial branches. 
That balance is, at all times, precarious. Dur- 
ing part of the Eisenhower Administration, there 
were thoughtful complaints that too much power 
was slipping into the hands of Congress. Times 
have changed. They have changed so radically 
that now those who keep a philosophic eye on the 


Vandercook 


Washington Reports: 


Khrushchev's Visit to U.S. Seen 
Leaving Problems Unresolved 


EN. JOHN F. KENNEDY (D.-Mass.), mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and Sen. Alexander Wiley, of. Wisconsin, 
tanking Republican on the committee, both de- 
clared that Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s miscon- 
ceptions about the United States may be corrected 
4% a result of his forthcoming visit to this country. 
“His recent conversations with (Averell) Harri- 
Man and others have shown that he has serious 
misconceptions about the strefgth, unity, gen- 
eral degree of prosperity and other facts about 
the U.S.,” Kennedy said on Washington Reports 
0 the People, AFL-CIO public service program, 
heard on 250 radio stations. 

“However,” he warned, “there is no reason at 
all to believe that the Communists will alter their 
determination to communize the world. 

Wiley said he did not believe the American 
Public expects too much from the visit. 


ension Study Debunks ‘Scare’ 
bout Unions Use of Reserves |= 


‘ corporate management, 


unions, through these. funds, actually to take over 
He concludes: 

“Industrywide negotiated pensions funds are, 
with very few exceptions, managed by joint boards 
composed equally of management and union rep- 
resentatives. All told, they control assets running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, without count- 
ing the reserves of welfare (non-pension) funds 
and union treasuries. 

“The unions have made no attempt to use 
this potential power. There are a number of 
jointly managed industrywide funds which could 
buy control of some of their contributing employ- 
ers, assuming, of course, that everything was com- 
pletely arranged; a trust agreement that permitted 
it, employer as well as union trustees who voted 
to approve it, and a mutual disregard for the se- 
curity of the employes. The fact is that unions 
have shown no inclination to try this potential.” i 


Edward P. Morgan, ABC news commen- 
| tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, is vaca- 
tioning until Sept. 7. Quincy Howe, veteran 
ABC news commentator, is substituting for 
him. 

The program is heard on the ABC net- 
work at 7 p.m., EDT, Monday through 
Friday. 


the President 


conduct of the American state have begun to 
express equal concern lest, under Mr. Eisenhower, 
the USA become a one-man show; an eventuality 
which would at least be as hazardous as would be 
a completely dominant control of our affairs by 
Congress. 

At the United Nations, the Soviet Union has 
won much blame for its habit of vetoing—and 
thus nullifying—over and over again, the will of 
the majority. Yet, Dwight D. Eisenhower now- 
adays basks in his reputation-as a President who 
is everlastingly nullifying the will of Congress by 
vetoes and has never yet had one of his vetoes 
overriden. 

THE VOTERS OF AMERICA, in the last gen- 
eral elections, have emphatically declared their 
lack of faith in the Republican Party. The in- 
ference was that the majority of the people there- 
fore looked to the more liberal-Democratic Party 
to put its principles into practice and to write 
the laws. That has not happened. It has not hap- 
pened—only because the familiar alliance of re- 
actionary Republicans and conservative Southern 
Democrats has been reformed. 

The unhappy result has been that, in both 
House and Senate, bills of great importance have 
been written not with the positive intention of 
composing them so as to suit the will of the 
American electorate, but solely with the negative 
intention of slipping them past the ever-present 
danger of a White House veto. 

When that becomes the pattern of congressional 
activity we are veering very close to one-man 
government. 


“THE YEARS OF THE COLD WAR, I be- 
lieve,” he said, “have conditioned our people to 
the Soviets’ hard policies.” 


Kennedy said that although there ay be a re- 
laxation of. the tension in West Berlin because of 
the exchange of visits, “probing, maintaining 
pressure, and subversion” would continue. 


“Many people, particularly from Poland, Hun- 
gary and other captive nations, deeply resent, and 
understandably so, Khrushchev’s being invited to 
this country,” remarked Wiley. “For the public 


and our allies it should be made abundantly clear 
that the invitation does not demonstrate approval 
of. communism or of Communist tactics that have 
resulted in international tensions and dangers to 


peace.” 
Both hoped there would be no “incidents,” 


=ITS YOUR =" 
WASHINGTON 


Willard Shellon 


IT HAS BEEN WRITTEN that the Senate of the United States 
is the last refuge in this country of legislative reason, of the cool 
second or third thought permitted by the Senate’s tradition of un- 
limited debate. One would not have recognized the place on Aug. 
17 as Karl Mundt, a South Dakota Republican of mediocre abili- 
ties, bullied his peers for two hours about the House-passed Lan-. 
drum-Griffin bill, and pretentiously insisted that he be guaranteed 
a right to vote on it. 


The notica that “the people” are demanding peckicany the . 
Landrum-Griffin bill has no place in the Senate—not if the Senate 
is true to the traditions that enabled the late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R-O.) to block Pres. Harry S. Truman’s hasty and foolish “draft- ; 
the-railroad-strikers” bill of 1946. 


The Senate in those days did not approve drastic anti-union legis- 
lation merely because a President, lacking understanding at the 
moment and erring under pressure, went to the radio networks and 
argued that Congress should jump to the crack of his whip. 

Yet the Senate in 1959 let itself get entangled in a debate about 
labor legislation in which Mundt clearly threatened the chamber’s 
ordinarily fair-minded majority that they had better take Landrum- 
Griffin or else have it stuffed down their throats, 


% * * 


IT IS SELDOM that a lynch spirit invades the Senate chamber. 
Mundt dnd his colleagues of the Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition had something close to that working for them Aug. 17. 
Mundt and Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), who minded his parlia- 
mentary manners more carefully, manipulated elaborately and strung 
out with great emphasis a routine debate on whether Senate con- 
ferees should try, in all wisdom, to temper the Landrum-Griffin bill. 


“Look, you,” they seenied to- be saying, “We've got the votes. 
We’re going to put it over. Get out of our way.” 


There isn’t a member of the Senate who does not know that the 
Landrum-Griffin bill goes far beyond an attack on corruption and 
strikes hard against the rights of workers to maintain themselves 
inthe face of anti-union employers. 
Every senator has read the devastating columns of two thor- 
oughly conservative columnists for the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune, Joseph Alsop and Walter Lippmann, who have shown 
themselves shocked at the vindictiveness of the forces exploiting 
McClellan committee hearings for the purpose of passing anti- 
union legislation. : 
Where is the senator who can stand up on his hind legs and 
use the free-speech tradition of the Senate, as Taft did 13 years 
ago, to halt a legislative blunder? 
* 


* * 


REP. FRANK THOMPSON (D-N. J.), who personally supported 
the House Labor Committee’s Elliott bill, dumped without a vote 
by the chamber, summed up one potential effect of Landrum-Griffin 
in these perceptive words: 

“I am amazed by the overwhelming support of this proposi- 
tion coming from northern industry and management forces, 
since it is nothing more or less than a license for the South to 
steal northern industry. If it remains in its present form, loss 
of our industries to a cheap southern labor market where there 
will be no unions, is the inevitable result. 

“We have well-established, honest and well-entrenched unions 
in the North and they will continue to exist. The South is largely 
unorganized and thanks to Messrs. Landrum, Halleck, and the 
Southern-Republican coalition, there will be no further organiza- 


tion in the South. They have, thereby, created a huge vacuum so 
great that it will suck up our industries.” 


/ 


KHRUSHCHEYV’S VISIT to the U.S. can correct some of his mis- 
conceptions but will not bring about any change in Communist 
objectives, according to Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.), left, and 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, as they were interviewed on Washington 


stressing that one could be disastrous. 


| Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINCTON, D. C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1959 


‘DOWN UNDER’ after participating in minimum wage hearings 
in American Samoa, AFL-CIO Rep. George J. Richardson (right) 
chats in Sydney, Australia, with Laurie Short, national secretary of 
‘the Federated Ironworkers’ Association and a frequent visitor to 
the U.S. The Labor Dept. has announced the proposed new Samoan 
minimums will become effective Aug. 31. 


How to Buy: 


Advertisers Tilting 
Kids Buying Habits 


one aitage WILL HAVE TO BE increasingly careful about 
heeding the suggestions of their children about what to buy. 
The use of business-sponsored teaching materials in schools and 
colleges is growing at a rapid rate, with these results already 
noticeable: ‘ 

e@ Teen-agers especially are successfully being influenced to buy 
the more highly-advertised brand 
name products. They also are show- 
ing strong preferences for those 
products whose manufacturers are 
most active in supplying booklets 
and other teaching materials to 
schools. < 

e Teen-agers have a bigger in- 
fluence than is realized in their par- 
ents’ buying decisions: One poll, 
for example, found that over half 
the high school students surveyed 
helped their families decide what 
car to buy. 

Your teen-ager is really suscepti- 
ble to advertising. A researcher 
found that the General Electric Co., 
which is among the most active contributors of educational ma- 
terials, and also advertises heavily in school magazines, leads the 
preferences of teen-agers for electrical equipment by a big majority. 
Surveys have found that two out of three students reported they are 
“most impressed” by this manufacturer. 

Similarly, the Ford car, whose maker has as its announced aim 
“to catch tomorrow’s market while it is young,” and advertises 
most actively to teen-agers, is the most popular car among young- 
sters. A survey. by Scholastic Magazine found twice as many high- 
school kids preferred Ford to Chevrolet, with Mercury also ranking 
high. 

But it’s in the field of toiletries and cosmetics that brand-name 
advertising, whether through the schools or general advertising, is 
most successful and potentially costly to your family. Scholastic 
Magazine reports that its surveys find school girls strongly prefer 
the more expensive cosmetics and toiletries. 

Besides classroom materials, television has been a particularly 
successful medium in convincing children that the highly-advertised, 
costlier products are the best to buy. . 

Teachers themselves report that business-sponsored materials 
are successful in persuading kids of all ages to buy the products 
of sponsors of these materials. 

The New York Times recently reported that one in five major 
corporations now supply teaching aids to schools and colleges, with 
millions of dollars spent each year on these materials. The actual 
teaching aids include booklets, handbooks, group discussion kits, 
charts and films which the teachers use in classroom instruction. 
Some corporations even provide speakers, awards and prizes and 
special information services. 


But until more of this story comes out, be careful about tak-; 


ing your school youngster’s advice about what to buy. As you 
can see, because he learned about a product in school doesn’t at 
all guarantee it’s the best buy. You may have to do some educa- 
tional work yourself to teach your children real facts about how 


For Safety on Job, at Home: 


This article on safe labeling of chemicals used 
an the job and in the home was written by 
Seorge T. Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 
Zeorge Meany, and first appeared in Service 
Smploye, published by the Building Service 
Umployes. ; 
By George T. Brown 

NE DAY a business executive, wishing to 

please his wife wha_had been nagging him 
about cleaning the rugs at home, asked 4 friend 
what could be used for this purpose. The friend 
replied “carbon -tetrachloride.” The executive 
vromptly bought a gallon of the chemical, took 
it home, and that weekend, started his wife’s 
spring cleaning. ~ , 

He opened the container,, poured about 2 
inches of the tetrachloride into an open pan and 
proceeded to clean the rugs with the assistance 
of a helper. Working on his hands and knees, 
he dipped a brush in the pan and started to scrub. 
Although he noticed a strong adér coming from 
the rug, he continued to work. 

After about an hour, he felt dizzy and his head 
ached so that he stopped: He became ill and 
in several weeks died. The cause of the death 
was carbon tetrachloride poisoning. “When his 
widow sued the company from which the tetra- 
chloride’ was purchased, the court found the com- 
pany negligent and awarded her $160,000. The 
basis of the decision was that the label was in- 
adequate, since the tetrachloride was of technical 
grade or roughly 100 percent pure carbon tetra- 
chloride. This negligence by the company cost 
the executive his life and the firm $160,000. 


. ‘Children, Too 
A mother was busy polishing the furniture of 


her home and did not notice that her child had 
picked up the open bottle of polish. The liquid 


the child that it drank about.one-third of the 
contents before its frantic mother seized the bot- 
tle. The label bore merely a trade name. There 
was no sign or word that the contents was espe- 
cially poisonous to children. There were no in- 
siructions telling the mother what to do before 
the doctor arrived. By the time the doctor ar- 
rived, the child was dead. 

These two life-and-death stories are repeated 
regularly. Not every user of tetrachloride dies, 
and not every child drinks attractively colored 
furniture polish. But every year there are deaths 
which could have been prevented if adequate 
chemical labels had been placed on containers 
warning users of the dangers and what should be 
done when an accident occurs in connection with 
their use. 

Fortunately, something is being done about 
labeling by responsible firms and business groups. 
Such organizations as the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association, the Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association and the American Standards 
Association have worked at this problem and 
developed safe labeling programs. 


Some Won’t Cooperate 


But all manufacturers are not willing to co- 
operate; some do not like to indicate that their 
product is or can be poisonous, since they believe 
it will reduce sales. Some do not believe that 
adequate labeling will prevent deaths at all; they 
point out that small children can’t read, and many 
immigrants do not understand English. Other 
manufacturers apparently just do not care. 

Of course, there are firms which do use ade- 
quate labels and encourage other companies to 
adopt voluntarily adequate labeling programs. 
But they would oppose enactment of a law re- 
quiring proper labels on chemical products. Even 
among firms which do not object to legislation, 
there are differences over whether the federal 
government or the state governments should en- 
act and enforce adequate label laws for chemical 
products. 

What Poison Centers Do 


Whatever is being done, it is not enough. At 
this very time, physicians throughout the country 
are promoting the establishment of “poison cen- 
ters” so that they may call in the trade name of 
some chemical product and find out.what it con- 
tains, so that they may intelligently proceed to 
treat a patient who may have been poisoned by it. 

Moreover, the American Medical Association 
has established a special committee to investigate 


to compare values. 
- Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


a 


this whole area and—after much exhaustive work 


Legislation Needed to Assure ur 
Adequate Chemical Labeling 


was a bright cherry in color, and so attractive to — 


re 


The onc! 


—the committee (AMA Committee on Torxiggfiyis has | 
ogy) has concluded that legislation is ne , indust 


A bill was introduced in Congress at the requ anced. 
of the AMA but was not acted upon; that agg, & HoweV“ 
ciation will try again. " Bociation 

The trade union movement of America has gi 
vital role to play in this fight for adequate labgi™ ow 
ing of chemical substances. After all, we are om 
organization of workers’ families and the labeling - 
of household chemicals in an adequate manne! oe 
is certainly of concern to us. “a — 


nn have 
Workers Endangered 


pitman 


Furthermore, we need to know the chemical et 
- with which we work on the job. While respop, Sic 4 


sible manufacturing companies do place labels og ining. 

the drums and other containers of chemica by, 1. 

which are delivered to plants and commercig At the 
establishments, all too often workers never ge somoti' 
those bulk containers because the chemicals come— st. P: 
to them on the job in whatever containers thatfanage™ 
are “handy” to the .storekeeper. Every yeggmianger© 
there are thousands of instances in which theglindness 
results are sickness from inhaling fumes and jp.p stike 
fections of the skin due to exposure to chemicals, om 

The lines of action are clear. In the industria” ° 
and commercial areas where trade unionists are Te! 
employed, there should be clauses in the collec. git 
tive bargaining agreements recognizing our right US. . 
to join with our employers in establishing safe—” ~ 
working places, generally, and adequate labeling being | 
of chemicals specifically. In addition, each local formed 
union should make certain that training is given Ejgsurar 
to its members in handling particular chemicals §hamas, 
they may use on their jobs. Safety equipment §Lloyd’: 
must be installed to prevent accidents connected § the | 
with the use of chemicals. Above all, attitudes&, 4 st 
toward safe practices must be developed. h as 

Laws Are Needed “a 

With regard to our families and the families of bligat 
all other Americans, it seems clear that the Amer fpryiso 
ican labor movement should support effectiveljalkou 
federal legislation for adequate labeling of chemi #Mficctis 
cals. Despite our indebtedness to the achieve. Mh in 
ments of progressive industry leaders and their 
associations in the field of chemical labeling, vol- 
untary methods must be aided by the force of 
law. That law should be uniform throughout 
the nation, and therefore it should be federal law, 
primarily, and complemented by state law where) 
necessary. : 

Somehow, it just seems that common decency 
and common sense should have prevented the 
need for legislation requiring adequate labeling 
of chemicals. The bald and ugly truth appears 
to be that decency and common sense are not $0 
common. Certainly, after vigorous efforts were 
made by sensible manufacturers who recognized 
their ethical duty to prevent accidents by ade 
quate labeling, there should be no reason to resort 
to the last weapon against selfishness and stupid- 
ity—legislation. But the conscience of America 
now requires positive action in the form of federal 
legislation. We of the labor movement can do no 
less than to support such an action. 


In the Meantime ... 


Meanwhile, there are some common sens¢ 
“do’s” and “don’ts” which trade union members 
and their families should follow immediately. 

DO read the labels on all ‘chemical containers 
before you use the contents. ; 

DO notice the chemical nature of the contents 
and heed all warnings. 

DO notice the recommended treatment in cases 
where the chemicals have been taken internally 
AND call a doctor promptly when an accident 
occurs. 

DO handle with great caution products which 
have chemicals but carry no warning label. 

DO ask your employer whether he knows the 
chemical contents of materials with which you 
must work. fi 

DO have your local union obtain information §j 
from the occupational health agency of your staté 
—either the Dept.‘of Labor or the Health Dept. 
—about chemicals you use daily at work. 

DON’T store household chemicals where chik 
dren can get them at any time. 

DON’T store household chemicals in the house 
—-particularly where there is heat or open flames. 

DON’T wait until you develop skin diseases OF 
lung conditions before you give some thought t 
labels and the handling of chemicals—it may be 
too late! é 
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sponse ‘Overwhelming’ : 


Krike Insurance _ 


rabbed 


) aced. 
However, whether it would go 


The once-secret strike insurance plan offered the country’s rail- 
js has been “overwhelmingly accepted” by “practically the en- 
»industry,” the Association of American Railroads has an- 


by Rails 


into effect “very shortly,” as the 


.giation announced, was uncer-® 
', for the Interstate Commerce 
B ymission and the Justice Dept. 
yh indicated official interest in it. 
MMB the railroads’ multi-million dol- 
MB, propaganda campaign against 
ynions and the strike insurance 
wn have been denounced by 
wirman G. E. Leighty of the 
silway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
‘on as part Of an “unprincipled” 
ympt to destroy collective bar- 
ing. Current contracts expire 
ov. 1. 

At the recent convention of the 
xomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
; COme—, St. Paul, Minn., Leighty said 
'S thatMhanagement has led itself to a 
 ‘Yeagdangerous point of - self-seeking 
h thegpindness to the public good” with 
nd inp strike insurance program. 

: The RLEA is planning a detaile 

Nicals, neat 

atrial dy of the plan. 


ts are The railroads had to go abroad 
for insurance coverage because 
US. companies were unwilling 
fo risk Conflict with state insur- 
ance ‘regulations. The plan is 
being underwritten by a newly- 
formed company, the Imperial 
Insurance Co. of Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, which is associated with 
Lloyd’s of London. 


The plan will pay benefits equal 
» a struck railroad’s fixed costs, 
h as property taxes, interest and 
ension charges, payments to meet 
inking fund and equipment trust 
€$ Of Bijications, and the expense of su- 
MeBervisory forces required during a 
CtiveMalkout. It would cease to be 
emi Mfiective if 50. percent or mote of 
ievé- re industry is strikebound at. the 
their ame time. 

vol @ Existence of the plan became 
e offmtown about two months ago, 
hout @uen word of it leaked out as the 


law, "= 
Rail Fireme 


> 
- 


ling 
cars B® St. Paul, Minn.—The Locomot 
t $0 Biheir 37th convention here with 
vere Brail operating unions to forge “a 


ized Benda onslaught of the Association of American Railroads. 


ide @ In other actions, the 940 del 


‘dent, in announcing acceptance of 


«(United Operating Union 


railroads were being circularized. 
Daniel P. Loomis, AAR presi- 


the plan by the carriers, said they 
felt it was not. only in their own 
interests “but also in the broad pub- 
lic , interest” to seek protection 
against “huge financial losses that 


are an inevitable consequence of | : 


work stoppages.” hn 


“It guards a railroad against | 


complete. financial collapse and, 
therefore, is protection for the pub- 
lic and the nation,” he proclaimed. 


Vice Pres. J. Handly Wright, an | : 


AAR vice president, said no ap- 
proval of the plan is required from 
any regulatory agency. 

‘In Public Interest’ 

“It is an individual contract be- 
tween the railroad and the insur- 
ance company,” he declared, with 
emphasis on the word “individual.” 

Neither ICC nor Justice Dept. 
spokesmen would say definitely 
that the program will be studied. 

At the ICC it was said that if 
an examination is ordered, it 
probably would be under a pro- 
vision of the law prohibiting 
pooling of business, service or 
profits by railroads without ICC ~ 
approval. The spokesman em- 
phasized that “it’s the substance 
rather than the surface form” of 
contracts which governs. _ 

Earlier this year the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, after an investiga- 
tion, ordered some changes in a 
somewhat similar strike insurance 
plan developed by air lines. 

A Justice Dept. spokesman said 
the department “might” be inter- 
ested in the railroads’ plan in the 
absence of a statute permitting a 
regulatory agency to sanction it. 


n Propose 


ive Firemen & Enginemen ended 
a call for a merger of the five 
united front” against the propa- 


egates approved the publication 


80m Hof a new semi-monthly newspaper,*— 


did- Hicreation of a Legal Aid Dept., the 

fica Pbuilding of a new headquarters, a 

egal Mmore efficient system of assessments 

‘no nd the setting up of three new 
officer posts, 


Firemen Defended 


The convention also adopted 
unanimously a series of key reso- 
lutions which pledged the union’s 
‘full resources” against any effort 

€H$ Bi by the railroads to alter the use of 
wo engine-service employes on 
nis #etvery locomotive. 

The resolutions said the loco- 
e5 @ motive fireman is “railroading’s 
lly § ‘opilot.” He is basic to safe 
nt § “tilroading and is trained to 

work closely with the engineer, 

ch the delegates noted. 


A “Committee of Nine” was cre- 
he # led to develop a program of sup- 
yy @Pemental functions which will as- 

_ ge the continued employment of 
firemen on diesel-electric locomo- 
. tives, ; 
ri On amalgamation, the delegates 
reaffirmed a goal of merger with 
. the unaffiliated Locomotive En- 
wy @ Sieers, and instructed Pres. H. E. 
Gilbert to approach the three other 
s¢- § Perating unions with a merger pro- 
S. §Posal so that “a united front will 
rt Prevail against the Association .of 
o «American Railroads.” 


e Authority to build a new head- 


quarters in Cleveland, where the 
central headquarters is now lo- 
cated, was given the Finance Com- 
mittee. Preliminary plans are for 
a three-story structure at an esti- 
mated cost of about $900,000. 

The union’s regular monthly 
magazine will now be supple- 
mented with the semi-monthly, 
four-page newspaper as a result 
of the convention action. L. E. 
Whitler, editor and manager, 
said the newspaper will provide 
a faster and more flexible means 
of communication within the 

union, 

The Legal Aid Dept. was cre- 
ated by the delegates in recogni- 
tion of the hazardous nature of 
railroading. The union will also 
help secure legal help for members 
and lodges requesting it, 


Local Duties Increased 


The three new offices created are 
alternate to the vice president for 
industrial and steel railroads, the 
editor and manager, and member- 
at-large of the board. 

The delegates approved a con- 
stitutional change setting up a 
Legislative and Education Com- 
mittee in each lodge which also 
will be responsible for community 
service work and publicity. The 
education program previously was 


DELEGATES to Brewery Workers convention in San Antonio, 
Tex., march as “tourists” demonstrating support of Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers strikers at Tex-Son clothing plant. State law forbade 


their carrying picket signs. 


300 Brewery Delegates 
“Tour ILG Picket Line 


San Antonio, Tex.—Delegates to the 35th convention of the 
Brewery Workers re-elected their general officers to two-year terms, 
ratified the executive. board’s adoption of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Codes and amended the constitution to bring it into 


compliance with the codes. . 


Eat « 


~ 


The 350 delegates and visitors’ 
also demonstrated labor’s solidarity 
—and found out something about 
Texas’ restrictive labor laws—when 
they turned out en masse to sup- 
port a Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
picket line. acd 

Throughout the parley, the dele- 
gates could look out of their 14th 
floor convention hall windows and 
see ILGWU pickets pacing in front 
of the Tex-Son clothing plant. On 
the last day they prepared to join 
the pickets in a mass demonstration 
of support as strikebreakers left the 
plant. Signs were prepared but the 
police intervened. 

“No signs,” they said.. Texas law 
prohibits mass picketing and limits 
pickets to two every 50 feet. When 
union leaders protested that they 
were just going to walk around like 
other tourists, the police gave in— 
but banned the signs. 

So the demonstration went off 
as scheduled, and departing scabs 
found the streets full of parading 
“tourists,” all wearing union 
badges and letting the strike- 
breakers know what they thought 
of scabs. 


Pres. Karl F. Feller, an AFL- 
CIO vice president and member of 
the Executive Council, was _ re- 
elected without opposition. Also 
re-elected were Arthur P. Gildea, 
secretary-treasurer; Thomas Rusch, 
director of organization; and  Jo- 


“seph E. Brady, director of legisla- 


tion. 

Delegates turned down a pro- 
posal to hold conventions every 
four years after 1961 instead of 
every two years. 


Capital Airlines, 
Rail Clerks Agree 


A new agreement providing wage 
increases ranging from $14 to $29 
a month retroactive to Feb. 1 has 
been signed by the Railway Clerks 
after prolonged negotiations cov- 
ering some 3,000 employes of Cap- 
ital Airlines. 

All workers covered by the 
agreement in addition will receive 
$12.monthly increases on Feb. 1, 
1960 and equal amounts a year 
later. Some workers receive more 
than the average in order to cor- 


on a regional basis, 


rect wage inequities, 


Speakers during the closing days 
included Joseph Lewis, secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO Union 
Label and Service Trades Dept.; 
W. Don Ellinger, area COPE direc- 
tor, substituting for COPE Na- 
tional Dir. James L. McDevitt, who 
was unable to leave Washington; 
State Sen. Henry Gonzalez of San 
Antonio; and Nate Egner of the 
Clothing Workers. 

In other actions, the convention: 

@ Instructed officers to continue 
talks with other unions concerning 
possible merger; 

@ Instructed the legislative di- 
rector to devote a portion of his 
time to Canadian legislative prob- 
lems; 

@ Set a limit of $50 on initia- 


Insurance 
Workers Set 
To Strike 


The Insurance Workers are 
poised for a nationwide strike 
against the Prudential Insurance 


tion of a new contract. 
The union bargains for some 
17,000 Prudential agents working 
in 36 states. 
Federal Mediator James Holden 
has arranged for resumption of he- - 
gotiations on Aug. 25 and union 
Pres. George L. Russ said he would 
negotiate until Sept. 5 in a fresh 
effort to reach a settlement. 

The issues blocking a settle- ~ 
ment, he noted, are compensa- 
tion, firing for lack of produc- 


| tion and the right to process 


grievances involving debit cut- 
ting. 


Russ said a walkout would begin 


end, if no accord is reached. 

He pointed out that 85 percent 
of the union’s members in Pru- 
dential, in a June 30 strike ref- 
erendum, authorized the leadership 
to call a strike at its discretion. 


A. E. Williams 
Dies; Arizona 
Union Leader 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A. E. Williams, 
56, since 1940 president of the 
Phoenix Building & Construction 
Trades Council, was killed 4n an 
automobile crash in nearby Beards- 
ley. Siok 
Williams, a long-time business 
agent of Plasterers Local 394, 
served two terms as president of 
the former Arizona Federation of 
Labor. 

At the time of his death, he was 
president of the Arizona State Plan- 
ning and Building Commission and 
a member of the Phoenix Bond 
Advisory Committee, United Fund 


sion, and Arizona Apprenticeship 
Committee. — 

Williams was the driving force 
behind the erection of the Samuel 
Gompers Clinic here as a memorial 
to the founder of the AFL. It was 
financed by a campaign in which 
organized labor raised more than 
$200,000 to build the center to 
treat crippled children and adults. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons 


tion fees, up from the previous $35. 


Weekend Is 


Labor Day weekend will achieve 


and two grandchildren. 


Safe, Sane Labor Day 


Union Goal 


The campaign of the trade union movement for a safe and sane 


success if all affiliated AFL-CIO 


unions at national and local levels will “spread the word about this 
important labor effort” during the next fortnight, Chairman Richard 
F. Walsh of the AFL-CIO Committee on Safety and Occupational 


Health has declared. 

The drive to reduce traffic acci- 
dents during the Labor Day week- 
end is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Labor Conference. Machin- 
ists’ Vice-Pres. P. L. (Roy) Sie- 
miller heads the conference. 

Walsh, a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO and president of the 
Stage Hands, said that “as Labor 
Day draws near, every union mem- 
ber must be impressed with the im- 
portance of doing his part to reduce 
the slaughter on our highways. 

“If our millions of members will 
drive carefully and obey all the 
rules of safe motoring which are 
well known, we can achiéve a very 
worthwhile reduction in the holiday 
traffic toll, he declared. 


“We urge all our national and 
international unions, the local 
unions and the state and city cen- 
tral bodies to do everything in 
their power to make sure that 
every trade unionist is fully in- 


formed about this humanitarian 


Ff undertaking of the labor move- 


ment before the Labor Day 
weekend begins Friday, Sept. 4. 

“We are pleased with the pub- 
licity that has been given to this 
campaign by the labor newspapers 
and magazines up to this time. 
However, much more has to be 
done in the next two- weeks. We 
hope the labor press will now in- 
crease its editorial support of this 
campaign, giving the maximum 
space and prominence to stories 
dealing with the safety drive in 
those issues which will reach their 
readers just before Sept. 4.” 

Labor editors were -reminded 
that they can secure stories and 
mats from G. G. Grieve, secretary 
of the Labor Conference, National 


. | Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Editors who 
want mats of illustrations used in 
an AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist traffic safety cover should 
write to the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications, 815 Sixteenth St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Co. in the wake of decisive rejec-. 


Sept. 8, after the Labor Day week- | 


board, Phoenix Planning Commis- - 
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‘DOWN UNDER’ after participating in minimum wage hearings 
in American Samoa, AFL-CIO Rep. George J. Richardson (right) 
chats in Sydney, Australia, with Laurie Short, national secretary of 
the Federated Ironworkers’ Association and a frequent visitor to 
the U.S. The Labor Dept. has announced the proposed new Samoan 
minimums will become effective Aug. 31. 


How to Buy: 


Advertisers Tilting 
Kids Buying Habits 


| gieaecaaay WILL HAVE TO BE increasingly careful about 
heeding the suggestions of their children about what to buy. 
The use of business-sponsored teaching materials in schools and 
colleges is growing at a rapid rate, with these results already 
noticeable: i 

e@ Teen-agers especially are successfully being influenced to buy 
the more highly-advertised brand 
name products. They also are show- 
ing strong preferences for those 
products whose manufacturers are 
most active in supplying booklets 
and other teaching materials to 
schools. i 

e Teen-agers have a bigger in- 
fluence than is realized in their par- 
ents’ buying decisions. One poll, 
for example, found that over half 
the high school students surveyed 
helped their families decide what 
car to buy. 

Your teen-ager is really suscepti- 
ble to advertising. A researcher 
found that the General Electric Co., 
which is among the most active contributors of educational ma- 
terials, and also advertises heavily in school magazines, leads the 
preferences of teen-agers for electrical equipment by a big majority. 
Surveys have found that two out of three students reported they are 
“most impressed” by this manufacturer. 

Similarly, the Ford car, whose maker has as its announced aim 
“to catch tomorrow’s market while it is young,” and advertises 
most actively to teen-agers, is the most popular car among young- 
sters. A survey. by Scholastic Magazine found twice as many high- 
school kids preferred Ford to Chevrolet, with Mercury also ranking 
high. 

But it’s in the field of toiletries and cosmetics that brand-name 
advertising, whether through the schools or general advertising, is 
most successful and potentially costly to your family. Scholastic 
Magazine reports that its surveys find school girls strongly prefer 
the more expensive cosmetics and toiletries. 

Besides classroom materials, television has been a particularly 
successful medium in convincing children that the highly-advertised, 
costlier products are the best to buy. 

_ Teachers themselves report that business-sponsored materials 
are successful in persuading kids’ of all ages to buy the products 
of sponsors of these materials. 


The New York Times recently reported that one in five major 
corporations now supply teaching aids to schools and colleges, with 
millions of dollars spent each year on these materials. The actual 
teaching aids include booklets, handbooks, group discussion kits, 
charts and films which the teachers use in classroom instruction. 
Some corporations even provide speakers, awards and prizes and 
special information services. 


But until more of this story comes out, be careful about tak- 


ing your school youngster’s advice about what to buy. As you 
can see, because he learned about a product in school doesn’t at 
all guarantee it’s the best buy. You may have to do some educa- 
tional work yourself to teach your children real facts about how 


to compare values. 
- Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


¢| oromptly bought a gallon of the chemical, took Furthermore, we need to know the chemicai!™ 


For Safety on Job, at Home: | e: a | f 
Legislation Needed to Assuref. 
Adequate Chemical Labeling [, 


This article on safe labeling of chemicals used —the committee (AMA Committee on Toxigg,fhyds | 
an the job and in the home. was written by ogy) has concluded that legislation is n ¢ in 
George T. Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. A bill was introduced in Congress at the requeyimputt? 
George Meany, and first appeared in Service of the AMA but was not acted upon; that agg ff Ho¥ 


“mploye, published by the Building Service ciation will try again. - sociat 
Zmployes. ; The trade union movement of America hag git { 
By George T. Brown vital role to play in this fight for adequate label. aa 

: 1 


NE DAY a business executive, wishing to 18 Of chemical substances. After all, we are aq ithe 
please his wife who.had been nagging him organization of workers families and the labeling is 
about cleaning the rugs at home, asked da friend of household chemicals in an adequate manngif a 
what could be used for this purpose. The friend 8 ¢€ftainly of concern to us. es 

replied “carbon -tetrachloride.” The executive Workers Endangered 
it home, and that weekend, started his wife’s _ with which we work on the job. While Tespon, ot 
spring cleaning. ~ , sible manufacturing companies do place labels ogi: od 
He opened the container,« poured about'2 the drums and other containers of chemicsMi, 
inches of the tetrachloride into an open pan and which are delivered to plants and commercial a | 
proceeded to clean the rugs with the assistance establishments, all too often workers never gg = 
of a helper. Working on his hands and knees, those bulk containers because the chemicals comelh St 
he dipped a brush in the pan and started to scrub. to them on the job in whatever containers the unas 
Although he noticed a strong addr coming from are “handy” to the storekeeper. Every yeagiang 
the rug, he continued to work. _ there are thousands of instances in which theind! 
After about an hour, he felt dizzy and his head results are sickness from inhaling fumes and jngp 
ached so that he stopped: He became ill and  fections of the skin due to exposure to chemicals The 
in several weeks died. The cause of the death The lines of action are clear. In the industria” 
was carbon tetrachloride poisoning. ‘When his and commercial areas where trade unionists arg ™ 
widow sued the company from which the-tetra- employed, there should be clauses in the collec." 
chloride’ was purchased, the court found the com- tive bargaining agreements recognizing our right™’> 
pany negligent and awarded her $160,000. The to join with our employers in establishing safe—’ ” 
basis of the decision was that the label was in- working places, generally, and adequate labeling “a 
adequate, since the tetrachloride was of technical of chemicals specifically. In addition, each local for 
grade or roughly 100 percent pure carbon tetra- union should make certain that training is given figs 
chloride. This negligence by the company cost to its members in handling particular chemicals fham 
the executive his life and the firm $160,000. they may use on their jobs. Safety equipment ilo 
‘Children, Too must be installed to prevent accidents connected § 7h 


ith th i i 
A mother was busy polishing the furniture of op 9.500: SOON. <NODE 


her home and did not notice that her child had PS le See ae ee . 
picked up the open bottle of polish. The liquid Laws Are Needed ne 
was a bright cherry in color, and so attractive to _ With regard to our families and the families offfjjo 
the child that it drank about.one-third of the all other Americans, it seems clear that the Amerfiy 
contents before its frantic mother seized the bot- ican labor movement should support effectivelak 
tle. The label bore merely a trade name. There federal legislation for adequate labeling of chemise: 
was no sign or word that the contents was espe- cals. Despite our indebtedness to the achieve. {i | 
cially poisonous to children. There were no in- ments of progressive industry leaders and their j}™ 
structions telling the mother what to do before associations in the field of chemical labeling, vol § © 
the doctor arrived. By the time the doctor ar- untary methods must be aided by the force of ™ 
rived, the child was dead. law. That law should be uniform throughout #™ 
These two life-and-death stories are repeated the nation, and therefore it should be federal law, 
regularly. Not every user of tetrachloride dies, primarily, and complemented by state law wher 
and not every child drinks attractively colored necessary. : 
furniture polish. But every year there are deaths Somehow, it just seems that common decency 
which could have been prevented if adequate and common sense should have prevented the 
chemical labels had been placed on containers need for legislation requiring adequate labeling 
warning users of the dangers and what should be of chemicals. The bald and ugly truth appears 
done when an accident occurs in connection with to be that decency and common sense are not $0 Me 
their use. common. Certainly, after vigorous efforts were Hj 
Fortunately, something is being done about made by sensible manufacturers who recognized My 
labeling by responsible firms and business groups. their ethical duty to prevent accidents by ade ' 
Such organizations as the Manufacturing Chem- quate labeling, there should be no reason to resort 
ists Association, the Chemical Specialties Manu- to the last weapon against selfishness and stupid- fr 
facturers Association and the American Standards jty—legislation. But the conscience of America HB 
Association have worked at this problem and now requires positive action in the form of federal J 


: 


of 


developed safe labeling programs. legislation. We of the labor movement can do no 
Some Won’t Cooperate less than to support such an action. ' 
But all manufacturers are not willing to co- In the Meantime ... 
operate; some do not like to indicate that their Meanwhile, there are some common sense 


product is or can be poisonous, since they believe ‘dqo’s” and “don’ts” which trade union members 
it will reduce sales. Some do not believe that and their families should follow immediately. ’ 
adequate labeling will prevent deaths at all; they DO read the labels on all ‘chemical containess #) 
point out that small children can’t read, and many before you use the contents. ‘ 


immigrants do not understand English. Other DO notice the chemical nature of the contents JF 
manufacturers apparently just do not care. and heed all warnings. 


Of course, there are firms which do use ade- ae anticn te recomnmiinded treninieah Waa 
quate labels and encourage other companies to where the chemicals have been taken internally 
adopt voluntarily adequate labeling programs. AnNp call a doctor promptly when an accident 
But they would oppose enactment of a law re-  gcoyrs 
quiring proper labels on chemical products. Even DO handle with great caution products which 
among firms which do not object to legislation, jaye chemicals but carry no warning label. 
there are differences over whether the federal DO ask your employer whether he knows the 


government or the state governments should €N- chemical contents of materials with which you 
act and enforce adequate label laws for chemical 


must work. 
Products. ~ DO have your local union obtain information § 
What Poison Centers Do _ from the occupational health agency of your state 
Whatever is being done, it is not enough. At —either the Dept.‘of Labor or the Health Dept 
this very time, physicians throughout the country —about chemicals you use daily at work. | 
are promoting the establishment of “poison cen- DON’T store household chemicals where chik 


ters” so that they may call in the trade name of dren can get them at any time. 

some chemical product and find out.what it con- DON’T store household chemicals in the housé 

tains, so that they may intelligently proceed to —particularly where there is heat or open flames. 

treat a patient who may have been poisoned by it. DON’T wait until you develop skin diseases of 
Moreover, the American Medical Association lung conditions before you give some thought t0 

has established a special committee to investigate labels and the handling of chemicals—it may b¢ 

this whole area and—after much exhaustive work too late! 


. 
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<ponse ‘Overwhelming’ : 


re 


frabbed 
1g 


by Rails 


The once-secret strike insurance plan offered the country’s rail- 
ds has been “overwhelmingly accepted” by “practically the en- 


, industry,” the Association of American Railroads has an- 


Toxic}. 
© Tequegmmunced. : 
hat ‘agg. However, whether it would go 


into effect “very shortly,” as the 


, for the Interstate Commerce 
on ission and the Justice Dept. 
ih indicated official interest in it. 
The railroads’ multi-million dol- 
; propaganda campaign against 
ynions and the strike insurance 
sn have been denounced by 
wirman G. E. Leighty of the 
silway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
| ‘on as part of an “unprincipled” 
_TESPOMEompt to destroy collective bar- 
labels offing. Current’ contracts expire 
hemicaliiyy, 1. 
nmercial# At the recent convention of the 
EVEL see vomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
als come St. Paul, Minn., Leighty said 
ers thatMnagement has led itself to a 
TY yeagmiangerous point of . self-secking 
Lich thegindness to the public good” with 
and in s strike insurance program. 
emicak, The RLEA is planning a detaile 
dustrial of the plan. 

Lists are The railroads had to go abroad 
for. insurance coverage because 


Ca has, 
ite label. 
"labeling 
Manner 


hemicak 


ae US. companies were unwilling 
: ight Wp risk Conflict with state insur- 
Ing Safe 


““Bance regulations. The plan is 
labeling being underwritten by a newly- 
Ch local formed company, the Imperial 
1S given Hinsurance Co. of Nassau, Ba- 
\emicals #hamas, which is associated with 
uipment #Lloyd’s of London. 


nnected § The plan will pay benefits equal 
\ttitudes Ha struck railroad’s fixed costs, 
h as property taxes, interest and 
sion charges, payments to meet 
a aking fund and equipment trust 
lilies Offjications, and the expense of su- 
AMChBrvisory forces required during a 
fiectiveMakout. It would cease to be 
chemiMfiective if 50 percent or mote of 
chieyé.e industry is strikebound at. the 
d_ their game time. 

12, vok M Existence of the plan became 
yrce ofmown about two months ago, 
ughout ben word of it leaked out as the 


‘al Jaw, ui 


lecency 
abeling 


ciation announced, was uncer-® 


railroads were being circularized. 
Daniel P. Loomis, AAR presi- 


‘dent, in announcing acceptance of 


the plan by the carriers, said they 
felt it was not. only in their own 
interests “but also in the broad pub- 
lic , interest” to seek protection 
against “huge financial losses that 
are an inevitable consequence of 
work stoppages.” 
. “It guards a railroad against 
complete. financial collapse and, 
therefore, is protection for the pub- 
lic and the nation,” he proclaimed. 

Vice Pres. J. Handly Wright, an 
AAR vice president, said no ap- 
proval of the plan is required from 
any regulatory agency. 

‘In Public Interest’ 

“It is an individual contract be- 
tween the railroad and the insur- 
ance company,” he declared, with 
emphasis on the word “individual.” 

Neither ICC nor Justice Dept. 
spokesmen would say definitely 
that the program will be studied. 

At the ICC it was said that if 
an examination is ordered, it 
probably would be under a pro- 
vision of the law prohibiting 
pooling of business, service or 
profits by railroads without ICC — 
approval. The spokesman em- 
phasized that “it’s the substance 
rather than the surface form” of 
contracts which governs. _ 

Earlier this year the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, after an investiga- 
tion, ordered some changes in a 
somewhat similar strike insurance 
plan developed by air lines. 

A Justice Dept. spokesman said 
the department “might” be inter- 
ested in the railroads’ plan in the 
absence of a statute permitting a 
regulatory agency to sanction it. 


— 


“«Rail Firemen Propose 
‘«nited Operating Union 


ppeas BS Paul, Minn.—The Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen ended 


not $0 Meir 37th convention here with 
S wet Bail operating unions to forge “a 


a call for a merger of the five 
united front” against the propa- 


gnized nda onslaught of the Association of American Railroads. 


y ade 


In other actions, the 940 delegates approved the publication 


| rest Mf a new semi-monthly newspaper,” 


stupid Breation of a Legal Aid Dept., the 


merica @uilding of a new headquarters, a 
federal Mure efficient system of assessments 
do no @™ the setting up of three new 
bier posts, 
Firemen Defended 
se The convention also adopted 
a manimously a series of key reso- 
tions which pledged the union’s 
y: full resources” against any effort 
ainess By the railroads to alter the use of 
Wo engine-service employes on 
ntents #very locomotive. 

The resolutions said the loco- 
cases @Metive fireman is “railroading’s 
rnally @ pilot.” He is basic to safe 
cident MUllroading and is trained to 


work closely with the engineer, 
which the delegates noted. 


; A“Committee of Nine” was cre- 
ys the $d to develop a program of sup- 
Pemental functions which will as- 


i ¢ the continued employment of 
ata pemen on diesel-electric locomo- 
- state j Md r 
Dept. On amalgamation, the delegates 
raiitmed a goal of merger with 
chil ee unaffiliated . Locomotive En- 


meers, and instructed Pres. H. E. 
ilbert to approach the three other 
nousé #erating unions with a merger pro- 
ames. #Mal so that “a united front will 
es of #Pvail against the Association .of 
ht to erican Railroads.” 


ry be § Authority to build a new head- 


quarters in Cleveland, where the 
central headquarters is now lo- 
cated, was given the Finance Com- 
mittee. Preliminary plans are for 
a three-story structure at an esti- 
mated cost of about $900,000. 

The union’s regular monthly 
magazine will now be supple- 
mented with the semi-monthly, 
four-page newspaper as a result 
of the convention action. L. E. 
Whitler, editor and manager, 
said the newspaper will provide 

a faster and more flexible means 
of communication within the 
union. 

The Legal Aid Dept. was cre- 
ated by the delegates in recogni- 
tion of ‘the hazardous nature of 
railroading. The union will also 
help secure legal help for members 
and lodges requesting it. 


Local Duties Increased 
The three new offices created are 
alternate to the vice president for 
industrial and steel railroads, the 
editor and manager, and member- 
at-large of the board. 


The delegates approved a con- 
stitutional change setting up a 
Legislative and Education Com- 
mittee in each lodge which also 
will be responsible for ‘community 
service work and publicity. The 
education program previously was 
on a regional basis. 


seph E. Brady, director of legisla- 


ment Workers strikers at Tex-Son 
their carrying picket signs. 


390 Brewery Delegates 
‘Tour’ ILG Picket Line 


San Antonio, Tex.—-Delegates 
Brewery Workers re-elected their 
ratified the executive. board’s ad 


Practices Codes and amended the constitution to bring it into 


compliance with the codes. . 


DELEGATES to Brewery Workers convention in San Antonio, 
Tex., march as “tourists” demonstrating support of Ladies’ Gar- 


ee 


clothing plant. State law forbade 


to the 35th convention of the 
general officers to two-year terms, 
option of the AFL-CIO Ethical 


ne ae « 


The 350 delegates and visitors‘ 
also demonstrated labor’s solidarity 
—and found out something about 
Texas’ restrictive labor laws—when 
they turned out en masse to sup- 
port a Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
picket line. ag 

Throughout the parley, the dele- 
gates could look out of their 14th 
floor convention hall windows and 
see ILGWU pickets pacing in front 
of the Tex-Son clothing plant. On 
the last day they prepared to join 
the pickets in a mass demonstration 
of support as strikebreakers left the 
plant. Signs were prepared but the 
police intervened. 

“No signs,” they said.. Texas law 
prohibits mass picketing and limits 
pickets to two every 50 feet. When 
union leaders protested that they 
were just going to walk around like 
other tourists, the police gave in— 
but banned the signs. 

So the demonstration went off 
as scheduled, and departing scabs 
found the streets full of parading 
“tourists,” all wearing union 
badges and letting the strike- 
breakers know what they thought 
of scabs. 


Pres. Karl F. Feller, an AFL- 
CIO vice president and member of 
the Executive Council, was re- 
elected without opposition. Also 
re-elected were Arthur P. Gildea, 
secretary-treasurer; Thomas Rusch, 
director of organization; and Jo- 


tion. 

Delegates turned down a pro- 
posal to hold conventions every 
four years after 1961 instead of 
every two years. 


Capital Airlines, 
Rail Clerks Agree 


A new agreement providing wage 
increases ranging from $14 to $29' 
a month retroactive to Feb. 1 has 
been signed by the Railway Clerks 
after prolonged negotiations coy- 
ering some 3,000 employes of Cap- 
ital Airlines. 

All workers covered by the 
agreement in addition will receive 
$12. monthly increases on Feb. 1, 
1960 and equal amounts a year 
later. Some workers receive more 
than the average in order to cor- 


Speakers during the closing days 
included Joseph Lewis, secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO Union 
Label and Service Trades Dept.; 
W. Don Ellinger, area COPE direc- 
tor, substituting for COPE Na- 
tional Dir. James L. McDevitt, who 
was unable to leave Washington; 
State Sen. Henry Gonzalez of San 
Antonio; and Nate Egner of the 
Clothing Workers. 

In other actions, the convention: 

@ Instructed officers to continue 
talks with other unions concerning 
possible merger; 

@ Instructed the legislative di- 
rector to devote a portion of his 
time to Canadian legislative prob- 
lems; 


@ Set a limit of $50 on initia- 


Insurance 
Workers Set. 
To Strike 


The Insurance Workers are 
poised for a nationwide strike 


Co. in the wake of decisive rejec- 
tion of a new contract. 

The union bargains for some 
17,000 Prudential agents working 
in 36 states. 

Federal Mediator James Holden 


gotiations on Aug. 25 and union 
Pres. George L. Russ said he would 
negotiate until Sept. 5 in a ‘frésh 
effort to reach a settlement. 

The issues blocking a settle- 
ment, he noted, are compensa- 
tion, firing for lack of produc- 


' tion and the right to. process 


grievances involving debit cut- 

Russ said a walkout would begin 
Sept. 8, after the Labor Day week- 
end, if no accord is reached.” 

He pointed out that 85 percent 
of the union’s members in Pru- 
dential, in a. June 30 strike ref- 
erendum, authorized the leadership 
to call a strike at its discretion. 


A. E. Williams 
Dies; Arizona 
Union Leader 


Phoenix, Ariz—A. E. Williams, 
56, since 1940 president of the 
Phoenix Building & Construction 
Trades Council, was killed 4n an 
automobile crash in nearby Beards- 
ley. re 

Williams, a long-time business 
agent of Plasterers Local 394, 
served two terms as president of 
the former Arizona Federation of 
Labor. 

At the time of his death, he was 
president of the Arizona State Plan- 
ning and Building Commission and 
a member of the Phoenix Bond 
Advisory Committee, United Fund 


sion, and Arizona Apprenticeship 
Committee. —~ 

Williams was the driving force 
behind the erection of the Samuel 
Gompers Clinic here as a memorial 
to the founder of the AFL. It was 
financed ‘by a campaign in which 
organized labor raised more than 
$200,000 to build the center to 
treat crippled children and adults. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons 


tion fees, up from the previous $35. 


Weekend Is 


The drive to reduce traffic acci- 
dents during the Labor Day week- 
end is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Labor Conference. Machin- 
ists’ Vice-Pres. P. L. (Roy) Sie- 
miller heads the conference. 

Walsh, a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO and president of the 
Stage Hands, said that “as Labor 
Day draws near, every union mem- 
ber must be impressed with the im- 
portance of doing his part to reduce 
the slaughter on our highways. 

“If our millions of members will 
drive carefully and obey all the 
rules of safe motoring which are 
well known, we can achiéve a very 
worthwhile reduction in the holiday 
traffic toll, he declared. 


“We urge all our national and 
international unions, the local 
unions and the state and city cen- 
tral bodies to do everything in 
their power to make sure that 
every trade unionist is fully in- 


rect wage inequities, 


formed about this humanitarian 


‘ 


-. 


and two grandchildren. 


Safe, Sane Labor Day 


Union Goal 


The campaign of the trade union movement for a safe and sane 
Labor Day weekend will achieve success if all affiliated AFL-CIO 
unions at national and local levels will “spread the word about this 
important labor effort” during the next fortnight, Chairman Richard 
F. Walsh of the AFL-CIO Committee on Safety and Occupational 


>> 


Health has declared. > 


undertaking of the labor move- 
ment before the Labor Day 
weekend begins Friday, Sept. 4. 

“We are pleased with the pub- 
licity that has been given to this 
campaign by the labor newspapers 
and magazines up to this time. 
However, much more has to be 
done, in the next two- weeks. We 
hope the labor press will now in- 
crease its editorial support of this 
campaign, giving the maximum 
space and prominence to stories 
dealing with the safety drive in 
those issues which will reach their 
readers just before Sept. 4.” 

Labor editors were -reminded 
that they can secure stories and 
mats from G. G. Grieve, secretary 
of the Labor Conference, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Editors who 
want mats of illustrations used in 
an AFL-CIO American Federa- 


write to the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications, 815 Sixteenth St, 
N, W., Washington 6, D.C. 


against the Prudential Insurance — 


has arranged for resumption of ne- - 


board, Phoenix Planning Commis- - 


tionist traffic safety cover should © 
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NATIONAL APPRENTICE contest at Purdue University produces three first-place winners shown 


shaking hands with Plumbers Pres. Peter T. Schoemann. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert Forester, Cleveland, O; Charles T. Tillman, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Plumbers’ Apprentice 
Contest Breaks Record 


Lafayette, Ind.—Breaking all 


past records in enrollment and 


enthusiasm, the sixth annual Intl. Apprentice Contest of the Plumb- 
ers & Pipe Fitters at Purdue University here was hailed “as the best 
‘possible form of labor-management cooperation.” 

Industry leaders joined with Plumbers Pres. Peter T. Schoemann 


Left to right they are: William Jiskra, 


® 


|TUD Issues 
Call to Third 


Convention 


“Unions are under attack as never 
before” and must meet the chal- 
lenge “head-on,” the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept. declared in 


in praising the benefits of the un-?— 


jon’s education program, which is 
aimed not only at giving its 28,000 
apprentices a thorough grounding 
in their trade, but at preparing 
them for the atomic age in industry. 


In a letter of greetings, AFL-CIO 
Pres, George Meany saluted the 
union “for investing its resources in 
a forward-looking program” that 
would “pay dividends to -the en- 
tire nation” as well as to the mem- 
bers and the industries in which 
they work. 

Meany’s letter to Schoemann 
noted, particularly, the union’s in- 
creased emphasis on “the need for 
retraining journeymen in the use 
of the new tools and the latest 
techniques.” 

The 97 finalists competing at 
Purdue all had won state-wide or 
provincial apprenticeship contests. 
The winners chosen after five days 
of intensive tests in schoolroom*and 
shop were: 

Plumber—$1,000 first prize, Wil- 
liam Jiskra, Local 1, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; second prize, Gerald Waters, 

Local 98, Wayne, Mich.; and third 


Automation Pamphlet 
Cites Need for Growth 


Federal government action to assure an annual economic growth 
at the rate of 5 percent a year is essential if the nation is to adjust 
to the “second industrial revolution”—automation—without large- 
scale layoffs and widespread octal disruption, the AFL-CIO has 


declared. 


%. 
This assessment of the impact of Y 


technological changes in business 
and industry, and the need for con- 
certed labor-management-govern- 
ment action, is contained in a new 
pamphlet, “Labor Looks at Auto- 
mation,” Publication No. 21, re- 
vised, prepared by the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research. 

The AFL-CIO declares that 
rapidly rising sales and output, 
coupled with expanding markets 
that will provide additional job op- 
portunities, are essential ingredients 
if the dislocations of automation are 
to be held toa minimum. Although 
many problems posed by the new 
technology can be handled through 
collective bargaining, the publica- 
tion explains, many others require 
government attention. 

The pamphlet stresses the fact 
that the Employment Act of 


1946 makes it a responsibility 


prize, Arlen Van Gaasbeck, Local 
8, Merriam, Kan. 
Pipe Fitter—$1,000 first prize, 


Robert Forester, Local 120, Cleve- | 


land; second prize, Frank E. Davis, 
Local 420, Wrightstown, Pa.; third 
prize, George F. Riebe, Local 101, 
Milwaukee. 

Sprinkler Fitter—$500 first 
prize, Charles T. Tillman, Jr., Lo- 
cal 669, Clay, N. Y.; second prize, 
James Galbraith, Local 183, Mil- 
waukee; third prize, Armand Mal- 
enfant, Local 704, Ecourse, Mich. 

This was the first year of com- 
petition in the sprinkler fitter class. 

In addition to the apprentices, 
a total of 327 instructors, em- 
ployed at union-operated schools 
and public vocational schools, 
came to Purdue for a week’s 
course in the most modern teach- 
ing methods. 

A feature of the program was the 
showing of an “Americans at 
Work” movie describing the un- 
ion’s educational activities, part of 
which was filmed at last year’s Pur- 
due contest. 


of the federal government “to 
promote maximum employment, 
production and purchasing 
power,” adding that “consumer 
buying power must rise suffi- 
ciently to provide the growing 
consumer markets that are need- 
ed to buy the products of auto- 
mated industry and commerce.” 


In the area of federal government 
responsibility, the AFL-CIO publi- 
cation points out that “with the 
spreading tendency of firms to shut 
down old plants and to build others 
in new areas,” assistance for eco- 
nomically distressed communities is 
essential. 

Labor Looks at Automation, 
Publication No. 21, revised, is 
available at 10 cents each, $8 per 
hundred, through the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications, 815 16th St., 


calling its 68 affiliates to the 3d 
constitutional convention in Wash- 
ington Nov. 9-10. 

Over 400 delegates are expected. 
-IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
and Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey, 
in their convention call, said poli- 


os 
ITU Pdlidention Opens: 


cies and programs will be ham- 
mered out to meet the “hardened 
attitude” of employers and the 
Eisenhower Administration’s “pious 
warnings of inflation.” 

“American industrial labor to- 
day faces a challenge almost un- 
precedented in its lifetime,” they 
declared. 


Employers “emboldened by 
headlines stemming from the 
McClellan committee investiga- 
tions,” they charged, are seeking 
to roll back labor-management 
relations through a “false” anti- 
inflation line and are spearhead- 
ing a drive to “legislate” the la- 
bor movement out of existence. 


The IUD leaders said _ the 
Administration has used “pious” 
warnings of inflation to “scare 
America ‘out of ‘several years of 
economic growth.” Legislative ac- 
tion on housing, aid to depressed 
areas, minimum wages and jobless 
benefits has been deliberately 
blocked with this threat, they said. 


The convention call said the 
meeting also will take up the opera- 
tion of the AFL-CIO disputes pro- 
cedure, the no-raiding agreement 
and the IUD’s internal disputes 
pact, 


NLRB Complaint 
Hits Struck Firm 


Detroit—The regional director 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board .has issued a formal com- 
plaint charging the strikebound 
Cross Co. of Fraser with unfair 
labor practices against the Auto 
Workers and set hearings for Aug. 
31, 


The company’s 250 union em- 
ployes, who make automation 
“equipment, walked out early in the 
month to protest “months of legal 
shenanigans and subterfuge” by 
management to evade bargaining. 
Their contract expired last October. 

George Merrelli, co-director of 
UAW Reg. 1, welcomed the NLRB 
action. He said he hoped it would 
inspire “honest bargaining” on the 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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| Brown Lashes Outd 
| Drive to’Bust’ Labo 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Delegates to the 101st Typographical Un 
convention here heard Pres. Elmer Brown deliver a blistering a 
on those he said are responsible for the “dangerous. situatig, 
which the general labor movement finds itself in the politica) 
legislative fields,” and call on the membership of the unio, 
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participate more actively in political 
action programs. 

He laid the blame on Congress, 
on its conservative members, some 
of “our so-called friends,” and on 
the McClellan special: Senate com- 
mittee. 

What Congress is trying to do, 
he said, is “to give labor the 
business,” to weaken labor by 
smearing its leadership, and to 
“bust the labor movement by 
legal strait-jacketing of union ac- 
tivities.” 

Of the Senate probe, eons said: 

“This ‘Playhouse 90° serial has 
captured the attention of an ig- 
norant element of the public which 
has come to believe that a trade 
unionist is one to be shunned as a 
plague. Many of these misguided 
souls, as a result, would have labor 
relegated . to Nea ital sean citizen- 
ship.” 


Graphic Arts Unity Stressed 

In telling the delegates that the 
officers of the ITU had been trying 
to bring about cooperation between 
printing trades unions and between 
the ITU and employers in the print- 
ing and publishing industry, Brown 
set the theme for the appearance of 
three officers of international unions 
in the graphic arts—Anthony J. De- 
Andrade, president of, the Print- 
ing Pressmen; Joseph Collis, pres- 
ident of the Newspaper Guild, and 
Leo Feeney, vice president of the 
Stereotypers. 

DeAndrade, who recently suc- 
ceeded the late Thomas Dunwody 
as head of the Pressmen, said: 

“I intend upon my return to the 
Pressmen’s Home to direct a mess- 
age to the presidents of all the 
printing trades unions requesting a 


Colo., where the Union Prinig 
Home is located. 


upon by the membership in refgm 
endum. S| 


3,000 visiting printers and he 
families registered for the sixda 
session, 


Jobs, Major 


the Aged and Aging, headed by 


Older Workers Need 


transc 
yaw F 
denou 
ed dri 
ich hut 
Jabor 
es O 


conference at the earliest dai 
either all of the executive board 
our unions or a subcommittes 
our unions for the purpose of 
ting down to see if we can hong 
and sincerely work out these » 
lems that are confronting us 


| ed the 

whereby we are On each oth contin' 
neck.” wtee’s' | 
- Collis sicedied the need of « fot 

operation between unions in bof dis 


publishing industry and gj 
“Rarely in the Guild’s 25-y¢ 
history has inter-union coope 
tion been manifested on so magily 5°°- 
occasions and with such con ) vo 
gains as in the past few year li | 

Feeney told the delegates that ped f 
union has no jurisdictional disp ee 
with the ITU, and that his org 
ization. believes in and practices @” t 
operation with its sister unions |”. 
the Allied Printing Trades Associ’ se 
tion. ty 

In other convention action (jm Meat 
delegates: 

@ Approved by a rollcall 
of 308 to 49 a proposition calfigptar-ct 
for an assessment of $1 a week fqpining 
13 weeks to finance a newspap@ » 1 
to compete with the struck Madi New 
newspaper chain in Westches mp 
County, N. Y. <si01 

@ Voted almost unanimously i ), an 
favor of a measure calling for or the 
moval of ITU headquarters frotihss f 
Indianapolis to Colorado Springihs fir 


he U 


ngs. 
Althou 


mseU 
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Both propositions must be vo 
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Four hundred delegates and oyg 
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Services 


The climate of the economy today is difficult for older workerspia! 
their proportion is rising and their chief need is jobs, AFL-ClQ§™ 
union spokesmen and human resource experts have told Congresg™ 

As they testified before a Senate subcommittee on Problems 0 


0 
the 


a Labor Dept. document outlined‘ 
one major problem in noting that 
“approximately 37 percent of the 
labor force of the United States is 
45 years’ of age and over and the 
proportion is rising.” 

Dir. Netson Cruikshank of the 
AFL-C1O Dept. of Social Security 
told how this trend hits workers in 
their 50s and 60s: 


“The ranks of jobless workers 
include a disproportionate share of 
older people, and many will never 
be employed steadily again in a 
labor market characterized by over- 
supply. Employers will - continue 
to push them aside in favor of 


younger men and women.” 


Cruikshank pointed out that 
older workers are doubly hurt 
since social security pensions are 
geared to average earnings and 
if earnings fall the workers’ 
eventual pensions fall, too. He 
stressed the need for full em- 
ployment policies by the govern- 
ment, along with improved, all- 
inclusive social insurance and 
health care programs. 

' Pres. J. A. Beirne of the Com- 
munications Workers said the prob- 
lem of 15 million people 65 and 
over was “acute” and worsening 
each year. He urged federal pro- 
grams of specialized public hous- 
ing, medical care, recreation and 
others aid to meet their needs. 


Richard T. Leonard, testifying 


part of management. - same. ed 


for the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 


Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich), ad 
Dept., charged that Eisenhower : 
Administration policies have led by 
a tight labor market and lost jobs 
and that this encourages younget 
workers to press the issue of com 
pulsory retirement. 

Charles E. Odell, director of the 
Auto Workers’ Older and Retired 
Workers Dept., said the UAWS 
experience has shown retirement 
can become “a meaningful, useful 
and satisfying period_of life,” but 
that both employers and the go 
ernment must do more to meet the 
problems of workers in retirement 


Ike Lashed 

Chairman Nathan E,. Cowan 

the United Steelworkers’ Commit 

tee on Retired Workers criticized 

Pres, Eisenhower for opposing 

housing for the elderly in his yet 
message on the housing bill. 

Dr. Eli Ginzberg of Columbia 
University said strong unions 
have protected especially the old 
er worker through seniority. Ui 
less and until enough jobs are 
provided there will be intensified 
competition between young and 
old for available work, be 
stressed, He said society ™ 
play a supportive role in off-the 
job activities, 

. Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen of the 
University of Michigan expr 


-|concern that only one out of five 


persons aged 65 and over had 4 


paying job as of last December, 
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pen UAW Attack | 
republican members of. the McClellan special Senate commit- 
pressing an obviously politically-motivated drive to keep the 
poiling, have voted in favor of public hearings on 10-year-old 


yes against some Auto Workers officials. The committee released 
transcript of earlier hearings held in private. 


= mS De OP 
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Pro 


bers" 


JAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther“ 
denounced the Republican-in- 
ed drive against his union as a 


’e board 
M Mittes 


iy O@. hunt . .% designed to smear 
then np labor movement.” — Informed 
ino a on Capitol Hill have -fe- 
ch US @ ied the GOP campaign is aimed 
Othge continuing the McClellan com- 
a wee’s investigations into 1960 in 
of effort to make political capital | 
2 M WE of disclosures of alleged wrong- 
S 25. ngs. : 

Coopedt Although the committee headed 
1 SO may Seo. John L. McClellan (D- 
 concrefirk.) voted to open UAW hearings 
’ yearg%p the public, hearings were de- 
tes thagared for several days because 
al dispiqmenators John F. Kennedy (D- 
his ord ass.) and Barry Goldwater (R- 
actices .), were serving also on the 


Benate-House conference commit- 
e trying to work out a compro- 
“Hise on labor legislation. 
1Ction Meantime, the committee re- 
med the transcript of the secret 
Icall yofearings, branded by Reuther as a 
On callimptarcchamber proceeding,” con- 
week f@pining : : 
leWspapd @ Testimony by John D. Dale, 
ck Mag New York businessman, that his 
estchesi@im paid nearly $63,000 in com- 
issions to Peter Zvara, Toledo, 
nously i) an international representative 
& for tyr the UAW, for “arranging” busi- 
Crs floes for Dale’s engineering consult- 
Spring&hat firm. Zvara was discharged by 


New York grand jury brought the 
commission déal to light. 


e@ Sharp GOP interrogation of 
UAW Vice Pres. Richard Gosser, 
who yigorously denied having re- 
ceived “a penny” of the money paid 
to Zvara and who insisted he was 
not involved in any corruption. 
The UAW in 1950 investi- 
gated allegations against Gosser, 
taking testimony from 50 wit- 
messes, and cleared him of 
charges. The union’s interna- 
tional executive board at that 
time branded the charges “reck- 
less and irresponsible, based on 
rumor, gossip and hearsay” and 
financed by anti-union employ- 
ers. 


Before releasing the UAW tran- 
script, the committee began its 
long-promised investigation of un- 
ion and management political 
spending, but confined its one-day 
public session to an academic dis- 
cussion of the problems by four 
professors of political science. 

Dr. Alexander Heard of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina told the 
committee a proper inquiry would 
require 15 to 18 months, a large 
staff of professional workers and 
should take place during a national 
election. He.cautioned the com- 
mittee against conducting a “limited 


Printetfie UAW earlier this year after a 
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More than seven weeks after 


Zander said the relationship 


"False ‘Spotlight’ Claims 


Employes terminated its contract with The Spotlight, the publication 
continues to represent itself as sponsored by the union, AFSCME 
Pres. Arnold S. Zander has charged. 


or myopic” inquiry. 
the State, County & Municipal 


between the AFSCME and the 


>> 


y-called “labor paper,” published 


vorkersgin New York by Ernest Mark High, 
L-Clggvas broken off because of the un- 
n gress ion’s dissatisfaction with the type 
ems of” advertising solicitation used by 


the publication—solicitation brand- 


Mich) ed by a Federal Trade Commis- 
nhowerfg 2 examiner as “unlawful and 
. led to fraudulent,” and sharply criticized 
st jobs by the McClellan special Senate 
ounger commitiee. 
f com™ In cooperation with the Intl. 
Labor Press Association, the un- 
of the ia worked closely with the FTC 
etired | i its investigation of High’s ac- 
JAWs & ‘ities which led to the eventual 
ment Ssuance of a “cease and desist” 
useful der prohibiting the continu- 
” but mce of unethical advertising 
gov. *licitation practices. — 
‘et the # ~The Spotlight’s publisher has ap- 
‘ment, @ pealed the initial findings of the 
trial examiner in the case, thus 
oe staying the “cease and desist” or- 
Be der until action by the full Federal 
ged Trade Commission. 
osing The union had sought to void 
“velo § te contract for several years be- 
cause of the advertising solicitation 
bis dispute, Zander pointed out, but he 
saint said court procedures were so slow 
old. that no relief was granted up to 
Us the time the five-year contract ran 
a out. The Spotlight was notified of 
fed lermination effective July 1. 
onl Although termination of the con- 
be’ ttact ended the union’s sponsorship 
ust § the publication, Zander charged, 
he ‘igh has continued to publish The 
Spotlight claiming in its masthead 
Ps and elsewhere that it is still spon- 
an Sored by AFSCME. “Apparently,” 
‘five the union president continued, 
ds High is still making such represen- 


Zander said the union will notify 
all advertisers it can reach that it 
no longer sponsors the paper, and 
has asked the ILPA to publish, 
through the legitimate labor news- 
papers that subscribe to ILPA’s 
Code of Ethical Practices, that the 
AFSCME has discontinued spon- 
sorship of High’s so-called “labor 


‘WASHINGTON 


with U.S; unions. 


LATIN-AMERICAN trade unionists are welcomed on arrival for three-month training course spon- 
sored by Postal, Telephone & Telegraph Intl., an international trade-union group, in cooperation 
Seated, left to right, are: Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, Communications ‘Workers; 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell; Pres. William C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler. Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi stands to Schnitzler’s left. 


Photo Union 
Votes to Join 
Job Study 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Full ap- 
proval of a proposal to join with 
employers in their industry for a 
continuing study of technological 
changes was voted by delegates to 
the 58th annual convention of the 
Photo Engravers here. 

The 18,000-member union will 
contribute $10,000 annually to the 
Photo Engravers Research Founda- 
tion, established three years ago by 
employers. 

Delegates also reviewed the re- 
cently established compulsory un- 
ion pension and welfare plan, un- 
der which 1,400 members retired 
during the first year’s operation. 

Pres. Wilfrid T. Connell said” 
the plan has been getting sub- 
stantial praise from union mem- 

bers. Each member pays $10 a 

month into the fund, and at pres- 

ent can draw a maximum retire- 
ment benefit of $50 a month. 

Henry F. Schmal, secretary-treas- 
urer of the IPEU, retired after 42 
years in the post. Elected to suc- 
ceed him was Ben Schaller. Both 
are from St. Louis. ; 

Re-elected to their offices were 
Connell, of Boston, and Vice Presi- 
dents Denis Burke, New York; 
Frank D. Smith, Toronto, Ont.; 
‘William _J. Hall, Chicago; Daniel 
A. Streeter, Jr., Los Angeles, and 
Edmond L. LaBauve, of New 


paper.” 


Orleans, 


publication.” 


Organized labor and the 


space, 


T. 


tations to advertisers.” 


Racket Paper Publishers 
Deny Contempt Charge 


4 
Pt:iladelphia—The publishers of a self-styled “labor paper” 
have pleaded not guilty to charges that they were in criminal 
contempt of a federal court order prohibiting them from rep- 
resenting their paper as an official publication of the AFL-CIO. 
The pleas were: filed in U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals by 
Maxwell C. Raddock, Charles Raddock and Bert Raddock, 
principal officers of the Trade Union Courier Publishing Corp., 
repeatedly denounced by the federation as an “outlaw racket 


Chief Judge John Biggs set Sept. 21 for hearing of argu- 
ments on a defense motion to dismiss the criminal contempt 
charges, brought by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
j government accused the paper of violating a three-year-old 
court order to end its fraudulent practices. 


worked closely with the FTC during the four years of pro- 
tracted court actions which led to the issuance of a “cease 
and desist” order by the court on June 12, 1956. 

Since that time, the FTC charged, the Courier and the Rad- 
dock brothers have continued to represent “directly or by 
implication” that the paper is “endorsed by, affiliated. with, 
sponsored by, or otherwise connected with” the federation; 
has published advertising and billed individuals or firms 
“without a prior order or agreement to purchase” advertising 


Intl. Labor Press Association 


Civil Service Committee unanimo 


to one already approved by the Senate. 
Quick House passage was forecast by its sponsors. The plan 


U.S. Employes’ Health 
Insurance in Sight 


Five hundred thousand unionized government employes came 
a step closer to a health and hospital insurance plan as the House 


usly approved a program similar 
: { 


“We are pleased with it,” com- 
mented Thomas Walters, operations 
director for the AFL-CIO Govern- 
ment Employes’ Council. He point- 
ed out that provisions and princi- 
ples considered important by labor 
were included in either or both of 
the House and Senate bills. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
suffered several setbacks in House 
committee but finally backed the 
bipartisan Murray-Rees bill in com- 
mittee chiefly because it would 
cost the federal. government some- 
what less than the Senate-approved 
bill. 

_The House bill would provide 
an estimated $240 million a year 
in benefits, compared to some $305 
million in the Senate-passed bill. 


Both bills provide that the 
government and the worker each 
pay half the cost of the plan— 
a principle backed by the unions 
but opposed by the Administra- 
tion, which wanted employes to 
pay two-thirds. It agreed to the 
50-50 principle only if the gov- 
ernment’s share could be held 
down to about $100 million an- 
nually. 


The House bill made one change 
from the Senate bill considered 
vital by the unions by adding a 
“floor” under as well as a maxi- 
mum level of premium rates. 

The maximum in both bills sets 
a premium rate of $4.25 biweekly 
for married employes and $1.25 for 
the unmarried. 


The minimum rate of $3 bi- 
weekly for the married and 
$1.25 biweekly for the unmarried 
set in the House bill guarantees 
the government will contribute 
its matching share of some $120 
million and so make possible 
substantial benefits. The Ad- 
ministration had made plain it 
would use the no-minimum loop- 


USWA Wins Rights 
In Uranium Field 


Elliot Lake, Ont—The Steel- 
workers have won ~ bargaining 


tation elections. 


would go into effect July 1, 1960.% 


rights at all 10 uranium mines in 
the Elliot Lake district by routing 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
in the last of a series of represen- 


The final victory was scored at 
the Consolidated Denison mine, 


hole in the Senate bill to nego- 
tiate lower benefits. 

Federal employes, under the 
program, will able to choose 
from four types of health and hos- 
pital insurance programs, 
They can pick the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield type of coverage 
or the indemnity-type plans offered 
by commercial insurance com- 
panies. 

A third type is the union plan 
now provided by the Letter Car- 
riers, Post Office Clerks and Gov- 
ernment Employes unions. 

The fourth type open is the 
group practice pre-payment plan. 
Examples are the Group Health 
Association in the Washington, 
D. C., area; the Health Insurance 
Plan in New York and the Kaiser 
plan on the West Coast. 

Union representation in guiding 
the health-hospital insurance pro- 
gram will be provided for in an 
unpaid five-man advisory group to 
be named by the chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


La Crosse Labor 
18 Years on Radio 


La ‘Crosse, Wis.—Organized la- 
bor in La Crosse has now com- 
pleted 18 years of regular radio 
programs by using ‘public service 
time offered by local stations. 

Station WKBH gave the La 
Crosse. Industrial Union Council 15 
minutes at 9:45 o’clock on alter- 
nate Friday nights with Malcolm 
-Lloyd of Local 396, UAW, pro- 
ducing a commentary style pro- 
gram. Now called La Crosse AFL- 
CIO News and Views it is heard on 
alternate Saturdays at 4:30 p. m., 
and it is without cost to the AFL- 
CIO except during political cam- 
paigns. 

In addition, Station WLCX 
makes available five minutes of 
free time twice weekly. 

Since the merger of the La 
Crosse Trades & Labor Council 
and the CIO Industrial Union 
Council, a committee of seven as- 
sures continuity of the programs. 
The committee is headed by Roy 
E. Smith, business representative 
and corresponding secretary of the 
council; Don Medinger and Young- 
man, program producers; Clarence 
Lokken, William Hurd, D. R. War- 


wheré the tally was 675 to 304. 


‘tinbee and William Kane. 
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Céuncil Hits Red. ‘Unions’ ‘a 


AFL-CIO Will Not Recognize 


Khrushchev on Visit to U.S. 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO. cannot “give recognition to the head of a government which 


does not permit its own workers to have any free trade unions” and ‘ ‘which seeks to destroy human =. 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council declared. here. 
In a statement concerned with the forthcoming visit. of Soviet Premier” Nikita Khrushchev -to the |. 


freedom in any form,” 


U.S., the leaders of the AFL-CIO said it was not for the council “to approve or disapprove” of Pres. 


Eisenhower's action in exchanging'® 


visits. The statement added: “We 
do not, therefore, have. any com- 
ment to make on the wisdom of the 
President's invitation.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in reply to a press conference query, 
said the council vote on the Khru- 
shchev visit. statement was not 
unanimous and that three members 
had opposed it. Meany said, “the 
Executive Council is completely 
unanimous on the subject of world 
communism” and no one misunder- 
stands the objectives of the Commu- 
nists or the danger they pose to 
the American way of life and the 
free trade union movement. 


He added, however, that there 
is a “difference of opinion on 
just how to fight world commu- 
nism.” Part of this difference, 

- he said, showed up in the discus- 
sion of the statement on the 
Khrushchev visit. Some mem- 
bers of the council feel that they 
can make a contribution by meet- 
ing with Khrushchev and ex- 
plaining the labor movement’s 
unreserved opposition to commu- 
nism, he said. 

The statement, Meany said, “will 
not preclude those who feel they 
can make a contribution in the 
fight against communism from 
meeting with Khrushchev.” 

Queried on a report that the 
State Dept. is interested in the 
AFL-CIO inviting Khrushchev to 
its coming convention in San Fran- 
cisco, Meany said the AFL-CIO 


would “reject out of hand” any 
such request. 
He added: “The White House 


and the State Dept. do not control 
the American labor movement and 
never will.” This, he added, is one 
of the differences between the trade 
union movement in a democracy 
and so-called “trade unions” under 
a totalitarian dictatorship. 


‘Honest Disagreement’ 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther issued a statement declar- 
ing “there is room for honest dis- 
agreement” on the Khrushchev 
visit. He said “since Soviet dogma 
and propaganda are essentially built 
around the myth that communism 


Potters Study 
Union Policies 
At Convention 


Montreal, Que.—A detailed ex- 
amination of union policies, look- 
ing forward to an improved organ- 
ization, was undertaken by the 250 
delegates to the 65th annual con- 
vention of the Operative Potters. 

In his keynote speech, Pres. E. 
L. Wheatley emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of the delegates to give 
serious’ consideration to all prob- 
lems facing the union, and led 
them through a series of long ex- 
“aminations of proposed constitu- 
tional amendments. 

International officers elected by 
referendum vote last May, headed 
by Wheatley and Sec.-Treas. 
Charles F, Jordan, were installed 
during the convention for two-year 
terms. Terms will be for four 
years beginning in 1961. 

The convention, the first the un- 
ion has held in Canada, also heard 
Deputy Dir. Al Barkan of the AFL- 
ClO Committee on Political Ac- 
tion and gave support to AFL-CIO 
political and educational activities. 

Seattle, Wash., was selected as 
the site of the 1960 convention. 


is thé liberator of the working 
class,” American. union leaders 
ought to have the opportunity of 
telling Khrushchey “straight from 
the shoulder that the workers. of 
America, through their trade union 
movement, are irrevocably commit- 
ted to the cause of human freedom 
and no amount ef Communist prop- 
aganda_ will succeed in deluding 
or diverting us from our total dedi- 
cation to‘our system of human 
freedom and our firm opposition 
to communism.” 

Reuther said American union 
leaders have the best credentials to 
do this essential job. 


Notes Nixon Report 


“Taking note of reports that Vice 
Pres. Nixon had indicated to Soviet 
rulers on his recent visit to that 
country that he would urge Ameri- 
can labor to participate in an ex- 
change program, the council said: 

“There are no Soviet counter- 
parts of the free trade unionism 
with which we of the AFL-CIO 
can have such exchanges. The 

Kremlin dictatorship strictly pro- 

hibits the Soviet workers from 

organizing free trade unions. The 
so-called trade unions in the 

USSR are nothing but agencies 

of the Communist dictatorship. 

“Consequently it is out of the 
question for the AFL-CIO to give 
recognition to the head of a govern- 
ment which does not permit its own 
workers to have any free trade 
unions. American labor could 
never participate in honoring the 
head of a government which seeks 
to destroy human ffeedom in any 
form.” 

The AFL-CIO, the ‘statement 
pointed out, is “not bound to agree 
with every domestic or foreign 
policy of our government.” 


Against Franco, Too 

For example, the American la- 
bor movement has always firmly 
opposed U.S. recognition of the 
Franco dictatorship despite gov- 
ernment recognition and economic 
aid to Spain, it went on. This gov- 
ernment action does not mean “that 
the AFL-CIO should welcome 
Franco to our shores in the event 
our government should ever invite 
him to visit the U.S.” 

By the same token, said the 
council, the President’s invitation 
to Khrushchev “does not mean that 
the AFL-CIO should participate in 
honoring this head of a foreign gov- 


ernment which runs a vast network | 


of forced labor camps and which 


ordered the murder of thousands of, 


Hungarians fighting for their na- 
tional independence and freedom.” 

The Soviet regime, the council 
warned, has not changed or 


Petty Quits as Head| 


Of Flight Engineers 


New York—George R. Petty, 
Jr., has announced his resignation 
as president of the Flight En- 
gineers. 

The announcement was made at 
a meeting here of the execu- 
tive council of the 3,500-member 
union. 

Executive Vice Pres. Ron Brown 
immediately assumed the presiden- 
tial duties. He will hold the post 
until the union’s annual conven- 
tion early in 1960. 

Petty, who was on leave from 
his job as a Pan American World 
Airways flight engineer during the 
two years he headed the union, 
gave no indication as to his» fu- 


‘| ture plans, : 


slackened its drive “to conquer 
the world and remold it on the 


aN 


: i 


pattern of Soviet tyranny” =" 4. 


In taking a firm stand against 


exchanges with so-called Soviet | ; 


trade unions, the council said it was 
reaffirming:its declaration: of’ Feb- 
ruary 1959 and its -whole-hearted 
support of the Intl. Confederation 
of ‘Free Trade Unions’ 
against exchanges Of trade union 


delegations with totalitarian coun- |? 


tries. 


. The council adopted two other ; 


statements calling for: 

@ An American vote in favor 
of “any UN General Assembly 
resolution which suggests a resump- 
tion of negotiations leading to a 
solution of the Algerian conflict.” 

The council “strongly” urged 
Pres. Eisenhower in his coming 
conference with French Pres. de 
Gaulle “to make every effort to 
win him to a realization of the 
necessity to end the war against the 
Algerian people.” American pres- 
tige must be used to help Algeria 
become free, so that it can join 
Tunisia and Morocco in a North 
African federation of free peoples. 


@ Condemnation by the U.S. of 
the apartheid policy of the Union 
of South Africa in the territory of 
Southwest Africa and support of 
the territory’s bid to be brought 
under the UN trusteeship system. 
It urged the -U.S. to support the 
territory’s effort to place the ques- 
tion of South Affica’s violation of 
her mandate agreement before the 
Intl. Court of Justice. 


Central Body Hails 
ABC Local on Return 


Columbus, O.—Local 57 of the 
American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers was welcomed back into 
the Columbus Federation of Labor 
after more than a year of absence. 
The local was “regretfully” ex- 
pelled while still a unit: of the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, 
which was ousted from the AFL- 
CIO because of corrupt leadership, 
and was readmitted when it shifted 
to the new AFL-CIO affiliate fol- 
lowing a court battle. 


Meany Again Hails 
W orld Refugee Year 


Support of World Refugee 
Year and the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees, the agency re- 
sponsible for this country’s 
participation in its observ- 
ance, has been again urged 
by AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany in a letter to all in- 
ternational unions and state 
central bodies. 

“I urge all AFL-CIO affili- 
ates to join in observance of 
World Refugee Year,” he 
wrote in his renewed plea for 
support. “As statewide and 
communitywide activities are 
organized, I hope you will 
find it possible to participate. 
The U.S. Committee for Ref- 
ugees is not a fund-raising 
organization, but it does re- 
quire some funds for its ad- 
ministrative budget. Nation- 
al AFL-CIO has made a con- 
tribution to its work, and I 
hope that affiliates will find 
it possible to do likewise.” 

Meany is vice president of 
the committee, and AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. Joseph A. Beirne 
is a director. 
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Council Ranaic Fi ight 


For Housing Measure: 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has aimed 


a new blast at Pres. Eisenhower 


for his “indefensible” veto of@ 


compromise housing measure and has pledged a renewed fight “to 
bring good housing within reach of all Americans.” 
The council warned the President he must “take full responghe 


bility” for his “ill-advised” rejection? 
of the bill, adding that the veto 
“will not build the houses Ameri- 
can families need nor clear the 
slums which ‘are sapping the vitality 
of our cities.” 

In Washington, meanwhile, the 
Senate gave overwhelming approval 
to a substitute housing bill in the 
face of Republican threats that the 
new measure might also encounter 
a presidential veto. The 71-24 
margin by Which the bill passed 
made it appear that the Senate 
might override a second veto. 

The $1 billion housing bill, 
tailored somewhat to  Eisen- 
hower’s . wishes but  contain- 
ing several features opposed by 
him, calls for $650 million for a 
one-year urban renewal program; 
authority for 37,000 new public 
housing units; and $50 million 
each for housing for the elderly 
and college classroom construc- 
tion. 

The President tine particularly 
opposed the new public housing 
starts and the college classroom 
appropriation, and GOP Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(R-Ill.) warned their” continued 
presence in the measure constituted 
an “invitation” to presidential dis- 
approval. 

The House has not yet acted on 
the substitute measure. 

There were these other develop- 
ments on Capitol Hill as Congréss 
drove for adjournment: 

@ The House Ways and Means 
Committee shelvéd Eisenhower’s 
request for authority to raise inter- 
est rates on government bonds, vot- 
ing 14-to-11 to “suspend action” 
for the balance of the present ses- 
sion on legislation which it had 
twice before tentatively approved. 

@ The House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee approved 
a Senate-passed bill establishing a 
health insurance program for fed- 

eral employes. The AFL-C1O has 


-} endorsed this measure, which gives 


government workers a choice be- 
tween four different plans, includ- 
ing prepaid group practice; provides 
for federal contributions of 50 per- 
cent of the total cost; and makes 
benefits available to workers after 
they retire. 

@ In the Senate, maneuvers were 
under way to bypass the Judiciary 
Committee and bring civil rights 
legislation to the floor for a show- 
down fight. Chances for enactment 
of a civil rights bill this ‘session 
were clouded, however, because of 


the reported deal in the Hou 
whereby Southern Democrats threw 
their support to the GOP-backéd 
anti-labor Landrum-Griffin bill 
return for Republican backing 
block civil rights legislation. 

@ The House Public Worl 
Committee was reported ready @ 
agree with a Ways and Means Comp 
mittee, proposal for a 1-cent i 
crease in the federal gasoline ta 


for a 22-month period to finangs 
the interstate highway constructi@ni 
program. The Administration bad 
asked for a 1.5-cent boost for Heim 
years. The AFL-CIO has oppogeall 
the gasoline tax hike, declaring & 
money should come from. genéial 
Treasury revenues, 

The Executive Council 
that Eisenhower’s veto of the houmm 
ing measure marked the secOml 
successivé year that a majority Om 
Senate and House members Bagg 
been “thwarted in their effort to 6g 
act moderate but forward-lookiig 
housing legislation.” A housiill 
bill was blocked in 1958 by Wii 
the council called “a reactionayy 
coalition in the House Rules Comey 
mittee.” 

“The housing bill the Presideat, @ 
vetoed was by no means a fameg 
reaching bill,’ the AFL-CIG 
leaders said. “It was a minimum? 
bill which indeed fell far short 
of the AFL-CIO’s recommend 
tions. The vetoed bill could have 

_ only begun to meet the nationg® 
highest priority requirements for 
housing and urban “wedevelagy 
ment.” 

The council warned that “ally 
stop-gap housing bill the Presidemt 
forces the Congress to pass canntt 
begin to meet the nation’s housiiig 
requirements.” Such a bill, i 
statement said, “can only bridge ti 
gap created by the failure to meet 
the minimum housing needs 
point the way to the enactment of @ 
comprehensive housing bill 
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